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Meteorological obferoations made at Philadelphia, in April 
‘ 1% Barometer. Thermom. { Anemometer. 
; as) Englith foot, Farenheit. Prevailing 
; | funnife., | ator. ™. {.r. | wind, Weather, 
4 1! goxgi2] 30 3 191 38 7) 65 7 WNW very fair, 
2130 312] 30 219} 41 yo Ww idem, 
913° 3 513° 3 12} 42 72 § idem, 
4] 3° 5 3° 4 12}44 | 68 SSE.S idem. overcaft, 
4 5130 3 3 515451725 overcall, rainy, 
210} 30 15] $1 736} SSW foggy, rainy, q 
5 7130 1 go 52 21687 N overcalt, fair, 
6 go 6 go 5 49 51657 ESE overcatt, foggy, 
7 », 91 30@2 9g] 30 8 | 44 4 | 60 E.SW idem, idem, 
10 | 30 443° 1 8] 545] 62 Variable idem. 
41} 30 1 29 11 13145 5} 48 4 rainy, overcalt, 
8 12 | 30 14} 3° 1 13 | 45 56 3 N.E rainy, fair, ‘ 
13$30 @ 1] 30° vo | 4t 5 ENE overcaft, rainy, 
17 144}29 9 8 7 SW idem, fair, ? 
1 * Jeg tt ge 51 WSW sffair, windy, 
12] 3° 1 41 57 4 N overcatt, rainy, 
17} 29 11 29% 6] 44 6) 71 4 W thunder, rainy, 
9 29 11 545 | 486 NNE rainy, overcatt, uk 
19} 30 112/9° 1 7/1387! 552 NNE overcaft, 
‘po | go 7 3° 7143 2} 46 NE rainy, windy, 
} go 15 | 3° 2138 7.477 NE idem, 
| 22] 2911 8] 29 10 14] 55 2 NE lovercaft, 
|29 11 | WNW Mfair, 
27 24 | 30 30 141477172 WNW cloudy, fair, 
28 25/20 1 3 29 11 13 | 47 7 | 60 SSE rainy, gale, > a 
8 5129 9 51455 | 49 NE idem, 
e7iegit 6) 29 11 2] 4g 2 68"7 Variable fair, 
28 | 29 11,29 9 13] 468] 66 4 NNE overcaft, rainy, pont. 7 
29}°9 11 4] 3° 81477165 7 E cloudy, rainy, eee. 
gol3o 1 813° 13] 50 747 WSW sIrainy, fair, 
“= Barometer. | Thermometer. Wind and 
4 w ) elevat. 30 6 3oth. gr. deg. heat 74 7 weather. 
{ sath leaft elevat. 29 8 j gr. deg. cold 32 rainy, wet. 
‘ Variation, 10 | Variation, 427 NE. 
Meanelevation, 13 | Meandeg. heat, 53 1 Variable. 
Account of the Turkifb manner of bathing. 


* From col. Capper’s ** Obfervations on the paflige to India, through Egypt 
‘ge and acrofs the great defert.”’ 


a kind that is now known, or at leaft praétifed in any part of Europe 


Turkihh manner of bathing is infinitely fuperior toany thing of the 
for eyen of the inhabitants of Italy, once fo famots for the magnificence 
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which with us are fuppafed to caule the Why then may we not allow 
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of their baths, have long negle&ted this luxurious but ary cuftom: I thal 4 * 

attempt a detcriptic n of one of the common fort, ie $s are tobe met with ie 4 

every city in the Levant. a} a 
The firft room is the undreffling chamber, which i is lofty and fpacious, about be » 

twenty-five fect long, and eighte:n wide. Near the wail isa kind ef bench raited } 

about two fee: from the flour, and about feven or eight feet wide, fo that afger 


bathing, 2 perfon may lie down upon it at fuli dength; the windows a ° 
near the top of the room, as well that the wind may not blow upon the ba- . 
thers, when undreffed, as for decency’s fake. After undreffing,a fervant gites 4 ¢ 
you a napkin to wrap round you, and alfo a pair of flippers ; and thus equips 

ped, you are conducted through a narrow paffage to the fteam-room or bath, 
which is a large round building, of about twenty-five feet diameter, paved with ‘ ° 


marble ; and in the centre of it is a circular bench, where you are feated, until 
you find yourfeif ina profufe perfpi: ation ; then yoursguide or attendant im- 
mediately begins rubbing you with his hand, covered with a piece of c@arfe * 
ftuff, called keffay ; and thereby peels off from the fkin a kind of tkupf, which. « 
cannot be moved by wafhing only, When he has rubbed you a few minutes, he 
conduéts you to a {mall room, where there is a hot bath, about four feet deep, 
and ten feet (quave, in which he will offer to wath you, having bis hand cover 
ed with a fmoother (tuff than before; or you may have fome pe:fumed f 
given you to wath yourfelf ; after you have remained here as long as is 
agreeable, you are conducted to another little fide room, where you find two 
cocks of water, the one hot, the other cold; which yéu may throw over you 
with a bafon, the water being tempered to any degree of warmth, or perfeéily 
eold, if you prefer it. This being the laft ablution, you are then covered with a 
napkin, and from hence again conduéted to the undrefling room, and placed » 
upon the before-mentioned bench, with a carpet under you, and being ex-* 
tended upon it at full length, your attendant again offersto rub you dry with 
napkins. Some people have their nails cut, and alfo are thampoed ; the Turks 
generally {moak after bathing, and the operation of thampoing, and in about. 
an hour, a few minutes more or lefs, they commonly drefs and go home. -. 

If we wereto judge by a compafiifon between the endemical diforders of 
Afia and Europe, we fhould fuppofe, that the moderate ufe of the bath might 
render the gout and rheumati{m as uncommon in the one part of the world, as 
they are in the other, 

Very few Afiatics are affl.&ed with thefe complaints, although they eat their 
meat very highly feafoned with fpices, and ftewed in clarified bayer ; fellom 
take any exercife; and even many of them fecretly indulge in other exceffes, 


fome degree of efficucy in warm bans, end fhampoing, in throwing “off thofe 
humours, which net being removed, occafion the goutiand other chronical dif-, 
orders amongit us: but my knowledge of thefe matters being very fuper ficial, r 
I only hambly fuggeft thefe ideas to the faculty for their confideration and 
opinion: thus much, however, I can preteni to fay from my own experience, 
that the warm bath is very refreshing after underguing violent fatigue. In , 
coming from Suez to Cairo, a journey of feventy miles, { was expoted tojvery 
bad weather for two days and two nights, with no tent or covering but a 
cloak. On my arrival at my journey’s end very much harraffed witb tatigu 

and benumbed with cold, I went into a warm bath, in which having remomat® ‘ 
about half an hour, I wis perfeétly recovered, and never in my life was in beté » 
ter ™ or more able to have purfued my journey. ; 
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FOR THE AMERICAN MUSEUM. 
Befexion: on the flate of the union. 


NUMBER II. 


Concerning the manufafures of the united fates. 
rN _porfaing the confideration of American manufactures as beneficial and 


are” neceffary to the fouthern ftates, it wiil be ufeful to take a curfory view 
ba- a ~ of the indications of attachment and difpofition to them, which are diicovera- 
sives @  blein thaiquarter. 
uips Virginia appears to be making a greater progre/s in merchant mills than anv 
ath, te fate in the union, though fome are yet far before her in thofe bene cial 
with © "HR® ® works. Maryland and Delaware which are in the fouthern moiety, are fecond 
potil only to Pennfylvania i in this branch. Thece is little dou't that more pig and 
im- bar iron is made to the fouthward of Pennfylania, than to the northward of it. 
arfe AvJead -nine has been opened in Virginia, which is extending its fupplies 
hich, «  throughgthe union, and promifes fair to be commenfurate with the present 
phe . 5 © demand : and there is one, whichis now worked, in the territory fouth of the . 
etp, © Ohio. But no lead mines are in confiderable operation in the ftates north or 
vere eaft of Virginia, thougha fmall beginning upon one in the weftern parts of 
(< Pennfylvania is made. Afi affociation in Virginia, another in the territory 
3 is fouth of the Ohio, and a company in the weitern diftrift cf South Carolina, 
two have provided themfelves with carding and {pinning machinery on the Britith 
you plan, to manufacture aheir native cotton. The planters in the fouthern ftates 
Ely raife quantities of this raw material, unthought of before the war, and until the 
tha difcuffions of the, fabject of manufactures, which took place atier the treaty 
iced got peace. The family manufactures in cotton are much greater in the four 
ex. * ‘fouthernmoft fates, than ia the four eaftern flates. There are not wanting 
vith eonfiderable numbers ef /heep in the five fouthern tates, yet by the two re- 
rks turns of exports, it appears that no wool has been fent from theace to foreign 
out markets. It has been commonto receive wool in Penniyivania froin the eaflera 

* % tates, though they manufacture fo much, but it is not known that any is ever 
s of received there for {ale from the fouthern @ates. Wool has been tranfported to 
ght Salem in North Carolina, and to Winchefter in Virginia, from the city of Phi- 
ladeiphia, for the hat manufactory. 

- There has been full as great a current of emigration of fe cur millers, black- 
eir fmiths, tanners, baiters, cabinet-makers, dijflillers, coopers, Oc. to whe iourhecn 
om ftates from thoie north of them, in proportion to numbers as of farmers 5 fo 
thatthe workfhops of the middle and northern flates yiel {a double benefit to tacir 
ow © & fellow citizens in the fouth, in fupplying them with manufafurcs, and artizans. 
There is greater wariedy in diltiltion in the four fouthern itates then in the 
four eaftern—that is, the manufactory is eflablijbed on a broader Uvis 
al, snote certain in the fouth thaa im the noith. To the madi fes is the 
nd = © “principal ingredient and being from an external fource, may be bolt to the 
diftillers. Their manufactory is even now at besard, unlcis they res 
« ort to the grainof the country te the foutiward of them. Bot in the iouth- 
ry efe ern fates they manufaure fpirits fiom melailes, peaches, apples, leveral kinds 


of grain, and probably will, as their country is cleared, extent it to the 
, grape. Thishas been tried with fuccels in the experimeniai way, at Galliopoiis, 
te the Scioto. 

te The legiflature of North Carolina made a loan of money fince the late war 
to affift the introduction of the paper manu‘actovy. 

An affociation, containing forty of the moit refpeCiable planters and fare 

eae mers, inthe weftern of South Carolina, has been eftabliked witan a 
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few yecrs for the promotion of manufactures, and agriculture. A {ub{cription 

tothe amount cf about 25,000 doliars has been made im the territory fouth of © 

the Ohio ter the purpofe of carrying on the cottod manufactory. An indi¢ation 

of zeal not equalied in any middle or northern fate, confideiing that the whole 4 

population of the government is 30,000 whites, and 5,0c0 blacks. , 

The preparation of tar, puch, turpentine, fpirits of turpentine, and rofin, in 
Notih Ciroiina aod its vicinity, may be deemed a mnnufaéture as juftly as 
th: making of linfeed oil, potalh, or ordinary tanning. A very {mail quan 
tity iaceec, of thele articles, will be made inthe Kates north of Virginia, * 

ecaule natue forbids; but they will, from obvious reafons, Mreaiein the 
fouth, 

During the “exitence of the fate impolt laws, two of the fouthern ftates 9° 
(Maryland and Virgini.) impofes extia tonnage, not only upon forcign fhips, 
put upon thole of the other ftates, by which they evinced a ftrong cilpofition 
to encouraze the manufacure of The tame two tkates laid duties 
ov the beportation of fprits manuiaciured in the other parts of the union, 

The itite of Maryland impoied confiderable proteGting duties to @ncourage 
thir own manufactures. The iegiflature of Maryland have encouraged the ? 
glafs manufactory in that by a confiderable joan. That of Virginia 
patted a fpecial aét fince the peace, to encourage the manufactory of fnuff 
and tobacco. 

There are more faStories of cordage and cabls in two of the fouthern fates, 
Maryland and Viiginia, than in any two of the flates of New Jerfey, New 
Yo:k, Connecticut, and New Hamphhire. Virginia laid’& duty of two-thirds of 
a doijar on coidage by her impod law. 

Tie important manufactory of fips has become greater in each of the 
three ftates of Maryland, Virginis, and North Carel.na, than it now is in New 
Hampfhire. The fouthera ttate of Maryland mavufuctured in 1790 as many 
vefleas as any two of the northern ftaies of New York, Connecticut, and + 
Rhode Mand. 

The paper-mill in the united ftates, whith is moft remote frein the fea, is to 
be found in the town of Salem, in North Carolina, three hundred im les from 
the fra. Nofuch manutaétuces as the ef that villuge (a Moravian fettlement) 
in the fouthern {tate of North Carolina, exift in any part of the uaion north 
of Maryiand, equaliy remote from the lea. 

There is one. {cere aniv, in the Atlantic counties, in which coal, iron, and 
waierfails are found togetiar in abundance. That (ecne, is therefore, peculiarly 
qualified for the won branch of manufadtures. The city of Richmond on the 
banks of James river, in Virginia, which is the plice contemplated,’ may be 
confidcread in a permanent view as having an inconteftable natural advant:ge 
over any more northern feaport in this imtereidting branch. How prefitube 
would it be to Virgima, were all hee pig and bar bon pafled under the tit’ @ 
hammers, or thicugh the rolling and fitunag mils which might be erected 
at that place. 

Some of the produce of the fifheries, as befére obferved, are to be dcemed 
mioufactures. ‘Lhe heming and flad (o¢ river and buy) fitheries,-fouthof 
Penntyivania are very confidereLl-. A barrel of hesings is worth,oname. 
at the fithing places, 250 cents. The manufadcure of the catk, the 
ing, curing, making pickle, and Winming, anicust iv moe than one fourth =, 
of the fua or twenty five per centum. ‘The cefk and mannta&uring of diil? 
led fpirits from dues not amount to mere than one fixth of the value™® 
of the commodity, or 165 per ceut. A Larrel of pickicd of the fouthern 
may be therefore as justly deemed manufaciure, as a cafk of country 
@ compaion Se Litween this article and feveral other fum- 
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ple manufaGures of the middle andexftern parts of the union. Itis not intend- 


ne % ed to difcufs the propriety of grantirg bounties, but if they were deemed pro- 
ation per grants, there are points of view in which the fouthern flates would ap- 


hele 4 ar to have a greater intereft in them, than the eaftern fizics. 
4" ms). aft. As the fouthern ftates cultivate @ greater vari ty of raw articles—and are 
capable of producing a much larger quamtity of them, ail that extenfiveclafs of 


ae “ bounties, which are refoivable into an encouragement to the growth of the raw 
mate:ial, will be much more beneficial tothem, than to the eaitern fates, which 
are more lim ted bothia the kisds and quantities they can bring forward for the 
es adly. The fouthern fates having extenfive and very rich interior and wef- 
tes Of tern counties, far from navigable rivers, (which the eaftern hare not) and the 
rips, produfions of thofe fcenss being lable to a long and land carriage, 
* the bounty would foon be found to enable them to bring the fimple manufactures 
wren and raw materials to the markets on the fea coatts, which they would not, 
“ ; without the bounty, attempt to tran{port. This will not be deemed a mere fug- 
— _ geftion of ingenuity, when it is remembered that the Britith and Irith give 
bounties on their fabrics, and even on the bulky articles of flour, grain, and 
Bsa bifcuit, to ewable the exporter to deliver them with advantage in foreign mar- 
kets. 
_ It is an obvious trath, that every thiag is more valuable in proportion to the 
, number and extent of its w/es, or the purpo'es to which it can be advantageoufs 
— ly applied. Flax, hemp, wool, filk, cotton, indigo, tobacco, hides, iron, wocd, 
| ‘of grain, and cattle, are valuable, where they are wanted merely as exports; but 
they manifeftly acquire a new value, when wanted to employ, accommodate or 
nourifh manufaéturers. In places from whence thofe articles cannot be ex urte 
the ed, without a great expenfe of tranfportation, it is very defirable to give them 
this fecond wfe: but in fituations too interior to be by the demand for 
— exportation, and where of courfe they are not required for the purpoies of ex- 4 
and ternal commerce, this new ufe mutt be created for them, or they will not be proe if 
duced, and agriculture wiil confequenily languith. This view of the fudieét fug- 
the indifpenfable neceffityof manufa&tures to the pro{perity of the interior and 
rorit weftern country as before intimated. Nor will thele ideas appear, on examina 
eat) tion, to be merely plaufible conjeGtures. They are no lefs fupported by the (tare eis 
vith of things, than by probability and reafon. The towns of Woafhington, Pirts- 
burg, Bedford, and Huntingdon, in Pennfylvania, (the neareit of which is 159 we i y 
and miles from a fea port, exhibit the trongett proofs, that manufa&tures are the i i 
arly bef fupport of the interior landed interett, and are neceiTiry at once to tie ace 
the commodation and profperity of the cultivators of the midile and we ern coun- 
p bee try. The following table contains an account of the population of thofe vil- | 
Jages, which is not exagerated. 
we | 
uit’ 3 5 
Sted Py s 
@lock and watchmakers, I I 
Siiverfiniths, I I 
in-dreffers and brezches makers, 
Tanners and curriers, I 
Tailors, 2 3 
um. 
Cabinet makers, 2 4 2 
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Black{miths, 2 $i 33 
Shoemakers, -~ od 2 5 2 4 
Hatters, - 2 2 
Dyers, I 
Weavers, _ — 2 2 2 
Reed makers, I 
Sadlers, I 312; 2 
Saddletree makers, I 
Spinningwheel makers, I 
Nailers, I I 
Malfters and brewers, _ _ I I 
Potters, I 
Tinners, I 2 
D.ftillers, 3 I 
Wheelrights, 3], I] 2 
Stocking weavers, _ I I 
-Gunfmiths, 3 
Ropemakers, I 
Whitefmiths, 2 
Total of manufaéturers, 32} 409/15 | 32 
Total families, * | 130} 40185 


* The populaion of Wafhington is unknown but itis lefs than that of Pittfburg, 


It appears from this table, that in thofe county towns (or feats of juftice) in 
the interior and weftern parts of Pennfylvania, the neceflity for manufactures 
hhas occafioned a little congregation of artizans, in the proportion of twenty-fe. 
yen parts in one hundred, of the whole village in the fmalieft inftance, and in 
athe proportion of thirty-feven parts inonehundred, in the largelt. The town 
of Wathington, which is the moft remote, and is beyond the Ohio, has been 
created fince the late war. Its diftance is about 300 miles weft of Philadelphia. 
The variety of its manufactures is ftriking, and it may he fafely affirmed, that 
at the feats of juftice, in the counties of Delaware, Bucks, Chefter, and Mont- 
gomery, which are neareft to Philadelphia, as great a number of manufacturers, 
in proportion co their refpeétive population, does not exift, though the family 
ananufactures are more confiderable in thefe, and though they have numerous 
tanneries, iron works, powder mills, paper mills, black{miths, hatters, fhoema- 
kers, weavers, and other valuable workmen, in their villages and fcattered 
throughout their populous townfhips. This, however, isthe cafe, in fome de 
gree, likewife in the townthips of the weftern {cene above defcribed. 
In the midland counties of Pennfylvania, manufaétures have refulted from a 
Sourifbing agriculture, and, immediately on their birth, have contributed to the 
profperity of the cultivators, The borough of Lancafter, which is the largeft 


inland town in the united ftates, is fixty-fix miles from a feaport, and ten from - 


any praétifed boat navigation. The number of families was in 1786, about 
zoo, of whom 234 were manufaGurers. The following is the lift of them. 
Fourtcen hattere, thirty- fix fhoemakers, four tanners, feventeen faddlers, twen- 
ty-five tailors, twenty-five weavers of woclen, linen, and cotton cloth, three 
flocking weavers, twenty-five white and black fmiths, fix wheelwrights, elever 
evopers, fix clock and watchmakers, fix tobacco and {nuff manufaurers, four 
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dyers, feven gun fciths, five rope makers, four tinners, two brafs founders,. 
three fkin dreffers, one bruth maker, feven turners, feven nail makers, fire Gl. 
ver (miths, three potters, three brewers, three copper{miths, and two printers in 
Englifh and German. There were in 1786, alfo within thirty-nine miles of the 
town, feventeen furnaces, forges, rolling mills and flitting mills, and within tem 
miles of it eighteen corn mulls, fixteen faw mills, one Y fulling mill, four oil 
mills, five hemp mills, two boreing and yrinding mills for gun barrels, and 
eight tanneries. The increafe fince 1936, muft have been very confiderable; for 
the attention of the united ftates has been very much turned to manufactures 
fince the year 1787. It may be fafely affirmed, that the countics of Lancafter (in 
which the borough is) York and Berks are the moft vigorous in Pennfylvania, 
perhaps in the union, and that there are none in the ftate in which there are more 
manufactures, is beyond all queftion ‘Vhey are all fifty miles or mere, from the 
neareft feaport. 

Information through feveral channels, affords the greateft reafon to believe, 
that the interior of Fieder ick and Elizabeth towns in Maryland, Stanton in Vir- 
ginia, Lexington in K«ntucky and other towns in the fouthern flutes, would 
prove on examination, fimilar to thofe of Pennfylvania, and chat the improvements 
in neceflary manufaélures are as vifible and as rapid, as thofe in agriculture®. 

NOTE, 

* The following account of the fize and of the manufagtures of Winchefter, 
in Virginia, is furnifhed by a perfon lately a refident in that place. It appears 
to exceed the towns of Pennfylvania in the proportion of manufacturers. 

There are about two hundred houfes in Winchefter. Provifions and wood are 
low. 

There are four or five tan yards. The demand for leather is fo great, that it 
is generally fold unfit for ufe. 

One rope yard carried on extenfively. 

é One or two coachmakers. Few carriages are ufed, the country being ftony and 
illy. 

The bakers and diftillers brew now and then. 

There are three or four diftilleries in town. In the neighbourbood there are 
many. 

There are alfo feveral oil mills in the neighbourhood. The price of flaxfeed 
is 2f. and 2/6 per buthel, Virginia money. 

Grift mills are numerous in the neighbourhood; and teams are conftantly 
employed in the tran{portation of flour to Alexandria: diftance eighty miles 4 
earriage 14 dollars per barrel. 

One copper{mith, who carries on his bufinefs very extenfively, 

Three tin plate workers. 

Eight or ten hatters. Wool hats, of Winchefter make, are in much repute, 
@nd are vended in large quantities. Price eleven dollars per dozen. Single hat, 
one dollar. 

«& Note. Wool is one third of a dollar per lb, and is often ordered up from 
Philadelphia by the Winchefler batiers. 

Twelve or fifteen faddlers. 

(> Note. This manufa&ture, as well as the hatting, is in a fouri/bing condig 
tion, and carried on very extenfively. 

Five or fix blackfmiths—one employed in plating faddle trees. 

Three or four wheelrights. 

Eight or ten tailors. 

Eight or nine fhocmakers. 

Four or five weavers, Two fpinning wheel mikers, 

Three or four faddle tree makers, 
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Refiexions en the flate of the union (May, 

The reflexions arifing from thefe f:&s are highly fatisfaStory, and as they 
epen new and extended views of the refources and capacities of the united ttites 
they mult increafe the prevalent difpofition of the people to improve the interior 
economy of our country. It is devoutly hoped that they may alio contribute to re. 
move the apprehenfions of our fouthern and wettern fellow citizens, in regard to 
enjuft facrifices of their interefs to thofe of their brethren in other quarters, 
and that they may lead to fuch further examinations as wiil finally evince thofe 
immenfe dire& and indire& benefits from American manufadluses, which are 
fincerely believed to pervade the awhelz uxi:n. 


Concerning the manufadlures of the united fiates, as they affe@ the mercantile in« 
tereft. 


Many of the fhip boiders and merchants trading with foreign countries, uppo, 
“unt is believed erroneoufly, that they have no intereft in the promotion of ma- 
nufa&tures. Itis known that Great Britain with feventy milions of acies 
of cultivated land, thips fourteen miilions (her whole exports being near twenty 
millions in her owa manufadtures. The foreign trade of that kingdom, without 
raanufactures, would manifefly be neither fo great nor fo various—for the va- 
lue of the produce manufa&tured is increafed from one hundred to ten hundred 
per cent. as is alfo that of the imported raw mate ials, which conftitute a great 
portion of their trade. The foreign commerce of the united fates, is already enii- 
vened by manufaftures. and handipikes, ar iron, fteel, nail rods, 
carriages of all kinds, hats, thoes, cordags, candles, foap, oils of feveral kinds, 
March, hair powder, ciitilled fpirits, malt liquors, cabiuet were, plate, puncheon 
packs, gunpowder, potafhes, bricks, chocolate, muttird, tow linens, fail cloth, 
potter's ware, fadlery and harnefs, wool and cotten cards, paper and paper hang. 
ings, tanned leather, beoks, fuuff, manufaGured tobacco, and iron manufactures 
are now frequently exported to foreign countries. Coaftwile there is alfo a great 
trade in thefe and many other manufatured articles, and in raw materials and 
provifions for the manufa&turers within the united fates. 

An argument ef great importance to the fhipholiers, exporters, and under 
writers, and, indeed to the cultivators of the earth, in fupport of manufac- 
tures is to be drawn from their tendency to promote im an eafy, certain, {ofe, 
and cheap way, the naval capacities and ftrength of the united ftates. The 
tranfportation of provifions, coal, raw materials, and other articles from the 
fouthern and middle ftates to the northern, and the diffufion of the manufic- 
tures, of the towns on the coaft, throughout the unien, already employs many 
veffels. The rice, indigo, cotton, hemp, flax, iron, hides, furs, tar, pitch, tur- 
pentine, rozin, wax, tobacco, wood and timber, flour and grain, thinped from 
the ftates, on, and to the fouthward of the Chefapeak, for the manufaélurers ia 
the middle and northern flates, give employment at this time to a very refpeéta- 
ble portion of our tonnage. This cannot be doubted, when it is remembered that 
our coafters are 110,000 tons, though our veflels in ad the foreign trades pro- 
bably do not much exceed 150,000 tons ; and the former are entirely out of the 
reach of foreign reftriStion, confequentiy (with the fithing veflels) are our moft 
certain dependence. The weight of this circumftance, wili be not a little in- 
ereafed by the recolleGion that the coafting trade is uncommonly interefting te 
a nation without tranfmarine colonies or dominions. 

When we confider the fifheries as one of the modes of creating the powers 
of oficnce and defence at fea, and that our agriculture and commeice, muft there. 
fore be fupported and defended by our fithermen, and fifhing veff-ls, among 
other means, it will be fatisfafory to the cultivators, and merchants, that they 
will be promoted by the fuccefs of our manufadiures. Skins and furs of fea 
animals, whalebone, and the head matter of the whale, are ufed hy various ma« 
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nufaorers for leather, Lats, whips, candles, &c. The oils are ufed by leather 
dieffe:s, thipbuilders, &c. and initead of candies. 

It will be unneceflary to adiuce to our mercautile citizens any arguments te 
prove, that the united {ites generally pay a premium’ on the bills purchafed 
fur their remittances for European manufactures. The exports, fales of vef. 
fels, their ouiward freights and the fales of lands, to foreigners, are the ordi. 
nary means applicd to the payments for our impoits, after deducting that part 
ef them which, belonging to the emigrators, is notto be remitted or paid for. 
It is interetting to aicertain the reafons for four continuing to lofe by the 
courle of exchange. The principal caufe probably is, that we draw fo very 
large a propo;tion of our manufaures from one nation, that there is con. 
ftautly a double demand tor bilis on that country. Itis of importance to difco. 
ver how this is tobe remedied. The other Eurcpean naticns have had the eight 

years of the war almayt exclufively and the nine years of the peace im a fair 
competition and do not fupply us with manufadiures equivalent io balf of the fated 
walue of the hoes made by ourfelves! Mappears then, that our ows exertions 

only, Cin veiveve our merchants from this annual lofs on their remittances for 
feveral millions of dollars. 

It may not be improper to toke a view of the article of diftilled fpirits as a 
commodity which we are ¢apableof manufadturing to any extent, and which 
will be an aid to agriculture, and an object of coalting and foreign trade. 
We have imported, ina fing.e year, above eleven milli@ms of gallons of fo- 
reign fpirits and melafes. It one million of gallons of the latter were ufed in 
fubitance, then our imports of {prrits and ingredients made into fpirits, would 
ftand atten millions ef gallons. The vaiue of thefe, as they coft the country 
may be faily taken at one third of a dollay om a medium, and will give 
313330333 dollars, which is above one-fixth paitof the annual value or owe 
exports. As five millions of buthels of grain would be confumed in the manu- 
factory of a quantity of fpirits equal ts what was imported, in the form of 
fpicits or ingredients employed to make them, there is no occafion for argu- 
ment to prove, that the landed iztersff woul be benefited by the manufagure 
of gram liquors (or fiuit liqvers) im ficu of the ten mishens of gallons drawn 
frow foreign fources. Aidia regard the mercantile may be ob- 
ferved, that the fupply of a foreign comedy is always precar ious, and ac- 
cordingly the diftmpances in the feveral parts of the Prench empir-, and the 
lofs of their vintage, bive deprived us of the ulus il importation of their brane 
dies fince the lait autumn, and of the accultomed fupply of melaizs trom 
the crop of 1792 of their principal colony. Theie two dctalcations will pro- 
bably amount to fome millions et gallons, and mult “peor a voul in’a con- 
fiderable bianch of our torcign wade, for we ‘hall not have it in our power to 
import the brandics and melafles, ner to expoit the revurns fey which 
have employei mony Gwelaes tons of thipping, and a coniJerable part ef 
our mercantile capital and indutiry ; nor thall we be able to export cituiled 
fpirits, manuta&iured from melatizs, which has aifo employed ow ve ills, prie 
vate funds andiaduttry, How are the merchant and ihiphoiter to be retieved 
under thefe injuries to their bulinefs ? Manufacturing dittiled (pirits and male 
liquors from native maienals wil alford coauderable relief. Their capital and 
vellcls may be employed im purchanag and tran{porung from the rivers and 
bays of the united to the ciltilicsies and w pait at leait of the 
lequinte quantiiies of grain, heps, fuci, aod lumber, ant tof the manuts Sturet 
liquors to domeltic forels matkets. Nov is th.s amere pre bability. Je ts 
ready an exifling fact. The manufactures grain liguors in the townor Pics 
Vidence (uw Rhode alone, the Art three montas of the preiant yea, 
Was to 22055 geusva per annum. dhe Dutch uppers 
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enough from the north of Europe, to make and difribute gin from Archangeb 
Canton, which is really the cafe, it cannot be doubted that the united ftates. 
which have the greateft furplus of grain of any country upon earth, which 
are rapidly increafing it, which are further from their confumers than any na. 
tien exporting grain, which have the lumber to make the cafks for it, and 
the thipping to tranfport it, and are themfelves great confumers of malt Ji- 
quors and diililled fpirits, it cannot be doubted that a nation thus circum 
ftlanced, muf be able to manufadture thofe articles with facility and advantage. 
to any extent of the demand. The benefits to foreign trade from the manufac 
ture of fhips, cordage, fail cloth, and anchors, as neceflary inftruments, and 
from thofe articles and potafh, foap, candles, fteel, carriages and other articles, 
for fale to foreigners here, or as payments or remittances to them abroad are. 
already too obvious to need more than to be enumerated: but too much ats 
tention cannot be given to our fituation, qualifications, and prefpects in regard 
to the home manufafure of liquors, confidering the difturbed ftate of the 
fugar iflands, the increafed confumption and prices of all the produétions of 
he cane, the impediments to the ordinary importation of flaves, the objec- 
tions to the flave trade which are appearing in different quarters, the immenfe 
population of the manufacturing countries of Europe, and their confequent ne- 
ceffity to employ in the culture of grain the lands they recently appropriated 
tothe vine, 2s well as the impoffibility of their {paring for the making of li- 
quor all the barley » and oats, which were formerly confumed in that ma- 
nutaGiure. 

There is alfo a confiderable portion of foreign trade created by the importas 
tion of raw materials and other neceflaries for the employment and confump- 
tion of the manufaéturers, Cotton hemp, bar iron, fheet iron, copper and 
brafs in pigs and fheets, lapis calaminaris, lead, pewter, wire of every metal, 
avoolen, cotton, and linen yarn, hempen yarns, hides, kins, and furs, wool, 
paper for books and hangings, dyers colours, and fome others, varnith, print. 
ing types, bullion for gold and filver {miths, gold and filver leaf, glue, mahog« 
any, and other cabinet woods, melaffes, and crude fugars for diftillers and re- 
finers, manufacturers tools and iniplements, fuch as vizes, ferewplates, an- 
vils, hammers, axes, hatchets, knives, awis, pincers, grindftones, hatters bow- 
firings, &c, glafs plates for looking gilafs makeis and coach makers, callicoes 
and linens for printing, morocco fkins, and many other commodities which are 
expended in the workfhops or families ef our manufacturers, including foreign 
aiticles of apparel, furniture, food, and drink. (To be continued. ) 


BON M O T. 


HUMCUROUS divine, vifiting a gentleman, whofe wife was none of 

the moft amiable, overheard his friend fay, * if it was not for the ftran- 
ger in the next room, I would kick you out of doors.” Upon which the cler- 
gyman flepped in, and faid, ‘* pray fir, make no ftranger of me.” 


ANECD OT E. 


COUNTRY {quire introduced his baboon, in clerical habits, to fay. 

grace. Aciergymar, who was prefent, immediately left the table, and 
af&ked ten thoufand pardons for not remembering that his lordfhip’s nearch re- 
was in erders, 
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geb Letters to a young lady. By the rev. John Bennet, 


LETTE XIX.—Api&ure. 
“a HAVE, indeed, as you fay, frequently dwelt with pleafure on mifs Louifa 
nd , and do think her a charming woman. She always ftruck me as 
lie pofieffing, in a fuperior degree, thofe quaiticve, whch conftitute the gracet it 
me and attraétive, and theretore as a very proper pattera to all young people. Not 
ge. that I think a fervile imitation of any original, however exceilent, would ren- 
ace der another pleafing. Nature vo more intended any two perions to have pie- 
ind eifely the fame manner, than the fame eyes, or features, o1 complexion. But 
es, a familiar intimacy with fuch a woman muft inienfitly communieste fome 
are. araits of retemblance, which, by incorporating with the general mais of a cha- 
ma raéter, will form a beautiful and confiftent whoie. 
ard . Though I have always admired her only im the grofs, and was charme’, 
the withowt confidering the conitituent principles of her excellence, I will, as you 
of requeft it, endeavour to analyze and trace them to their fource. 
ece Her perion is rather genteel than beautiful, fo that fhe is more indebted to 
nfe herfelf, than to nature, for her attraétions. And a wonderful energy indeed 
ne- they have. For I have often feen this girl fteal the notice of the whoie company 
ted from otiers of her fex, who were infinitely more diftinguithed by the beauty of 
li- their perfons, as well as the advantage of birth and fortune. 
na< The groundwork of all her charms; is, (what I cannot call by a better 
name, than that of) fimplicity; an artlefs, undcfizning, unftudied manner, 
ta0 flowing from an innocent and virtuous heart, which never feeks concealment, as 
Dp having indeed nothing to conceal. Louifa never afiects to be any thing, but what 
und the is. She does not exalt herfelf above meafure, nor ever ridiculoufly degrades 
tal, herfelf, in order to be exalted. Her geltures, attitude, voice, pronunciation, are 
rol, all under the immediate impreflion and guidance of nature. Louifaexprefics an un- 
ate nocent pleafure, becaufe the feels it,in the company of fenfible and agreeable 
og « men, and yet never feeks it with an improper avidity. She never harangues 
ree upon, or vaunts a fuperior fenfibility, but frequently difplays no incentider- 
an- able thare of it, by involuntary emotions. She never, in any relpect, affects 
— connexions, appearance, or any thing above her fortune, nor endeavours to fiine 
008 at the expenfe of others. 
we This, though very imperfely defcribed, is, aecording tomy idea, the firt 
ign excellence in the character of this lady. Itis the very reverfe of that abfurd af- 


fe&tation, which, by affuming a thoufand tanciful fhapes, renders graces un 
lovely, and even beauty difgwiting. Louila charms every perfon, becaule fle 
is always amiable and obliging, without fludying tocharin. Her face is always 
welceme in company, though the throws no artificial lightning into her eyes, foits 
nefs into her features, nor lifpieg into her articulation. 

The common fyftematic education of girls is unfavourable to this finplicity. 


+*: The tendency of modern culture is to raile art, upon the ruins of nature. Such 
oti a method would net fuccved ia any thing elf, and how fhould it in the teat. 
leer ment of women? If there be one object in the world, more difgulling than ail 
-others, itis a girl, whom nature formed to be innocent and acdels, reducing 

affeGiation and dilguile to a fyltem. 

Itis with fimplicity of manner, as it is with eafe of Cyle ina writer. When 
we sead his works, it appears the molt ealy attainment imaginable 3 tyat, in tad, 
nothing is fo uncommon, either in conductor in writings. And the reaton aut 

fay be, that, inftead of attending to the guidance of nature, people make an extra- 
end ordinary, effyrt to be fomething great, or fuperior, and uncommon. Simplicity 
feo may be ftyled the eafy and the graceful negligence of conudct, yet, ayin dreis, 


it charms more than the moft claworate ornaments, 
4792. Part I. 2G 
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294 Letters te @ young lady, {[May, 
Through ail the wonderful works of God there is a maieitic fimplicity. Na. 


ture knows no atfeRation. Her profpedcts, hills, vallies, alcoves, grottos, are all 
unitudied, her magnificence is wild and artheis. There is a fimplicity of defign 
and effeét in ail her wondere, in the conftruétion and revolutions of planets, in 
the flow and ebbing of the tides, and in the vomiting of immenfe volcanos. The 
carnation never aims at the ftately maguificence of the offentatious hoary oak, 
Every rofe is centent with its own natural hues and odours; aud affects not 
the elegant {weetnels of the reieda, (minionette. ) 

Nature is the ttandard of perfection. Every charaéter and every art is only 
fo far finifhed as it approaches to her likenefs. No paintings are beautiful with- 
out this groundwork of fimplicity. It charms in a Correggio. Itwas the excel- 
huce of a Raphael. It lives in the exquifite touches of a Reynolds. 

The beauty of al! writing is founded in fimplicity. It was with Homer, 
Virgil and Milton, when they fetched out their inimitable poems. Of Shakes 
fpcare it was the very foul. Statuaries, feulptore, architects, have only 
gained an extenfive reputation in proportion as they have fludied this divine 
fimplicity. 

No woman can be graceful without it. It will go further, in the art ef plea- 
fing, without any accomplifhments, than all the accomplifhments will go, with. 
out it. 

LE VTE 


NOTHER &riking quality in Louifa, is her conftant cheerfulnefs. 
Though few women in the world are more {erious or thoughtful, where 
any folid duties ave conecrned, where the health, peace, comfort, convenience 
of her friends and parents, or any domettic attentions, are at itake, and though 
the is poffeffed of fuch an exquifite fenfibility, as is apt to produce an uneven- 
nefs of {pirits, yet, whenever I fee this lovely girl, the always beguiles me into 
a tepporary chee:fulnefs, by the force of her own. This gaiety of heart, equally 
removed from a thoughtlefs levity or a moping gloom, is a moft defirable qua- 
lity in women. Men are perplexed with various anxieties of bufinefs and am- 
bition, and ave naturally more theughtful, profound, and melancholy ; women 
certainly were formed to foothe and to enliven. It is one of the greatett bleflings 
we derive from their focicty, end from the molt facred of all counexions. 

Chee:fulnefs (faith the wife man) docth good, itke a medicine. li has a won. 
dertul ethect on all the finer organs of the body. If it was not for little innocent 
failies of this kind, it would be impoflible to bear fevere application. The year 
would be infuppertable, if it was wholly compofed of the dark and gloomy days 
of November. 

There are many unavoidable ills, ficknefles, and misfortunes in human life, 
which will come uncalled to deject our fpirits, and poifon our repofe ; but we 
fiould not anticipate them by gloomy apprehenfions, nor ever fuffer an unne- 
ceffary melancholy to fit upon our looks, It is the trueft policy to be innocently 
gay and cheerful, whilft wecan. It forbids the approach of wrinkles, and adds 
many yeas to the litle fleeting {pan of human life. Some pietitts h uve encoue 
yaged gloom by their erroneous notwns of the Deity, and of chriftian felf-de- 
nial. Butl fhould ftrongly fulpe& their goodnefs or their judgment. If any thing 
2m make a perfon truly cheestul, it fhould be a good cenfcience. And wue re- 
ligion is doubly charming, when it wears a {mile, 

A melancholy countenance is, by no means, feminine. It is as remote 
from the uue point of gracefulucts, in the fex, as ill.natured wit, ivenical 
peitnels, 
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1792-) Lewters to a young lady. 


LE T T XXI.—Female delicacy, tenderne/:, and affabilii; 


HOUGH Louifa is the mof remote from prudery, of any woman I 
know, eafy and acceffible to the ether fex, and cheertul, lively, and un- 
conftrained, in her converfation with them, yet the has really fo preata thare 
of true female delicacy, that the moft licentious man living would not dare to 
ufe adouble entendre in her company, or give the converfation an improper 
turn, Nor is it, that the has reduced the rules of propriety to a fyfiem. She has 
really a native feeling, which vibrates to the moft dittant touch of what is pro- 
per and becoming, and would tremble, like the fenfitive piant, where any 
thing, that could ftain the delicacy of her mind, was conveyed in the mofi dif- 
tant allufion. 

Fathionable manners have been Jong attempting to banith delicacy, as a fort 
of incumbrance; but no woman willever jong be lovely without it. Let France 
or Italy do what they will, it is that facred fence, which is never broken down 
without melancholy confequences. Delicecy is a very general and comprehen- 
five quality. It extends to every thing, where woman is concerned. Conver{z- 
tion, books, pictures, attitude, gefture, pronunciation, fhouk! all be under ire 
falutary refraints. If a girl ever lofes it, farewell, a long farewell to aii her 
greatnefs ! If this ** falt have loft its favour, wherewith fhall it be feafoned ?” 

How unfit are many parents to educate a daughter |! What injudicious plea- 
fantries do they fometimes ufe, even in their prefence! A girl fhould hear, 
the fhould fee, nothing, that can call forth a blush, or even fiain the purity of 
her mind. 

Another diftinguithing grace of Louifa is (oftnefs. She is, (whar nature intend - 
ed her to be,) wholly a woman. She hae a quality, that is the cire& oppofite to 
maniinefs and vigour. Her voiceis gentle; her pronunciation delieate ; her pa 
fions are never iuffeved to be boifterous: the never taiks politics ; fhe never 
foams with anger: fhe is feidom feenin any mafculine amulemegts : fhe dow 
mot practife archery. Iwill venture to prophecy, that fhe will never canvfs for 
votes at an eleétion. I never faw her in an unteminine crefs, or her features 
difcompofed with play. She really trembles with the apprehenfion of dancer. 
She feels, unaffeétediy, for every perfon expofed to it, A friend, leaving her 
father’s houfe, only for a fhort time, calle forth her concern. The farewell tere 
ftands big in its tranfparent fluice. And whenever he returns, the eafy, undif- 
fembled {mile tefifies her joy. She difplays more fympathy for the indifpo- 
fition of a fervant, than fome do fer the death of their neareft fiends. 

Of all the women I ever faw, Lovila has the moft univerfal and indifcrinny- 
nate affability. She never mests any poor perfons in her neigl.bourhoad, with- 
out entering into a very minute enquiry about the health of their children, f2- 
mily, and friends ; and the villagers revere her. Tiey know that fhe is csn- 
ftantly planning for them fomeafiifiance and reiief. 

Little minds endeavour to fupnort a confequence Ly ditance and haateur. 
But this is a miftake. True dignity arifes from condeiceniion, and is fupportei 
by noble adtions. 

Supercilioufaefs is almoft a certain marl: of lor birth, and iii breeding, 
People, who have juft emerged into greatnefs, think it necefiry to maintain 
fuperiority by a proud lock and an high ftlomach. The contequence is geners] 
hatred and contempt. 

In fa&, this proud, high-bearing referve is a very great crime. [very per- 
fon, that bears the image of hismaker, is entitled to our attentions, and indeed 
our benevolence. Inferiority is, of ittelf, a fufficient hurten, without cur endeas 
vouring to aggravate it by ill-nature or negie&, 
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Letters to a young lady. (Mays | 


I have often heard Louifa dwell with rapture, on the entertatnment and edif- 
gation fhe has received in many cottages when fle has been carrying clothing, 
cordials, or money to the diftreffed inhabitants; and te] me which is the more 
dignified charaéter—a woman, who would turn from her poor neighbours with 
difdain, or one, who for her kindnefs and attention to them, is prailed, as of. 
ten as her name is mentioned, and followed, whitherioever the moveth, with 
their tears and with their bieffings ? 

There is not a greater charm in any charaéter, than fuch a condefcenfion, 
A woman, thus forgetting all her diitinétions, to fympathize with the unfors 
tunate, mutt captivate every man, who has either a fingle grain of piety, or un- 
derflandmg. Even the plaineft tace would Le forgotten in fuch real and unafs 
feted gvodnels. 

The manner of Louifa finithes her charaéter, It is a beautiful bordering to all 
her graces and her virtues. Itis impoflible for meto define, (what I mean 
by,) manner; yet no one can be, halt an hour, in the company of this lady, 
without tecling its altonmhing effeéts. Though the frequently fays nothing, 
but what mig! t have dropped from any other perfon, yet in her it becomes fo 
very mmterefting, as to command attention, and even to delight. She embellithes, 
in a wondestui manner, 1 look, a gefture, an attitude, nay even filence itfelf, 
She conters a giace on the moft common civility. She heightens every favour by 
the mode ot doing it, and the obliges, almott, by :efula. 

The bett definition I can give ot this quality muft be imperfe&. I thould 
call it, however, a quick diicernment ot what is gracetul, duwedted by an ex- 
quifite fenfivility, and jaying in an inflant, to airs, gettures, features, looks, 
come with correfponding energy, avd they ** come." No rules can be laid 
down for its attainment, Nature muft have been propitious, where it is feen in 
any high perfeSicn. 

Manner is more engaging, than the moft finithed beauty. The latter is an 
agreeable p:olpeét, that foon grows infipid, and fatigues by uniformity. The 
firit is a contnual ch nge cf country, with landfcapes ever new, interefling, 
and delicious. 


LE T T E family piaure. 


a HE father«{ Louifa is one of the moft worthy clergymen I ever knew, 
and has long lived in my efteem, He married, ca:ly in lig, a woman 
ot confiderable beauty and fortune, but infinitely more diflinguifhed by ber pi- 
ety and underft¥nding. He has learning and goodnels enough to have graced 
toe higheft ftanons in the church, but ke fuffers not ambition to difturb his 
tranquility, and picfers the Gilent pleatures of ret rement to all the pomp and 
iplenvos of acourt. He is reétorof a imal! pari) in the county of ———, 
and has fuch a p.ftoral tendernefs and affection for his flock, that I do not 
chink be would be tempted to leave them for any temporal confiJerations what - 
foever. ** 1 would not refign (he has frequently (aid to me) the tragrant thrubs 
and plants that encirele this utile cot, for the moi enviable promotions; nor 
fnvuld the tumults and anxicties of the higheft Ration deprive meot thofe do- 
rneftic encearments, which, after ad its bewstcuing gaiety and buflle, are 
ihe only real tweeinets of hfe. What could equal the heartielt joys I derive 
from toe fond god ever-growing attachment of my Harnet, or the pleafure 
or watching the covtinuslly-expanding graces and improvements of my lovely 
It has long heen my private opinion, that a good clergyman is more likely 
to have a dutel and affeBhonate family, than a periou of almoft any other 
ghara@ter. And I am not a litle confirmed i it by the inkance before us. 


Whoever ices this boppy pair, is delighted with that muwal cieem and fonds 
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nefs, which revolving years have not been able to diminith, but only to mature ; 
and muft form a very high idea of that wmon, which te | centious only entea- 
vour to ridicule, becaule they have not taite and innocence enough for its un- 
perchaled and refined fweets. 1 have Litely ipent a tew days with this amiable 
group, and returned, quite diiguited wih my own It appeared un. 
commonly folitary and infipid. I began to biame my books, as the o>ftacleof 
my felicity, and to aik philofophy and cold-heartcd prutence, what joy they 
had to boaft, if compared with thefe natural tran!ports of the Loui? 

Fortunately for my friend, a comfortable, paternal tortune, in conjunétion 
with that, which he received with his lady, has placed him in very caly, andra 
ther affluent circumftances. Providence has crowned thew virtuous fiend. 
fhip on'y with Louifa; bot indeed, in her alone, has rained down a profutoa 
of its bleffings. Inher, therefore, all their cares and anxieties concentves and 
her education, you may well fuppofe, has not been negiccted. 

Her parents are both averfe to boarding fchools, as in{puing a young perfon 
with improper notions, and undermining the taite tor pure fimplcity and 
domeftic worth. She has, therefore, been always kept under thew o#n wime- 
diate inipegtion , but her hours areas ttiictly arranged, as they couid have been, 
atany fchool, into a regular plan of employment. Soe has her allotted intervals 
for domeftic duties, needie-work, reading, correlponcence, exercife and iccreas 
tion; and every hour knows its particular cogagement, 

She opens every morning, and clofes every day with an hymn of praife te 
her bountiful Creator, whichis chanted to the harphchord, with fo (weet a 
voice, as I cannot, even at this diftance of tume, recoiled’ without emotion, 

If you faw the beautiful fancy-work, which has been wrought by this girl, 
in earpets, bafkets of flowers, embrowery, &-. you would unagine, that fhe could 
have but little leifure for the unprovement of her under ttanding. Bat a eco. 
nomy of time, an invariable adherence to order, and aa habit of early rifling 
have enabled her to do wonders. Her father fuperinten.'s thit part of her edu. 
cation, which is connedted with books; aud has fuchan hippy method of con- 
veying his ideas, as wonderfully mixes inftruction with dengbt. 

Natural hiflory and botany, on fine days, they hudyia the and whew 
the weather is leis favourable, the has fuch colleiionof anunals, intects, 
and other curiofities, as would adofii” the muleun of a conao:T or. eal. 
led her grotto , and is placed in a part of the garden, ove:-arche! with ae 
alcove of entwined elms. 

Hiflory, in the hands of her able infrufor, becomes a fund of unipeakal¢ 
improvement. When events are recorded, fhe is alka! what caules gave them 
birth ; what inftruments were made ule of for their completion, and what tra. 
ces the can diicover, of a wonderful and an all.wile Pi oviience, governoy the 
whele. 

Geography and chronology are infeparable guites, confu'ted on the occa, 
fion; and when characters are deferibed, the int rrogated concerming the 
praife-worthy oc the reprebentibie, im them where the has been toe 
{paring of bis prasfe, or extoiled beyond the bounds of reafun and of truth. Her 
fentiments on all theie fuljedts, are given in her own longuage, upon p pers 
and afterwarsis cocrefied by the mature ju igmeat and critical talle of in. 
comparable iulor, 

Oa Sundays, the prepares aconcie alvuigment of the fermen, 
der goes the fame rigid examanation , and fhe has a lithe volume fied with 
facred reflexions, as would not dithonour the under Ranting, of the 
of a divine. 

You would fuppot, from this xccount, that Lovifa woul! appear («'at t's 
wosid calls) a very learned womas. No fugh thiog. In a mice! comp, jou 
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not difcern, that fe poffeffed any fuperior knowledge or edvantage over her 
fex, except in an elegant mode of expreffion. She enters into other people's 
views, feelings, interefis and concerns, with a politenefs, that very few poffefs ; 
and converfes with ail her country neighbours, on fuch eafy terms, as banifh 
every unpleafant fecling of diftance or reftraint. : 

The heartof this lovely girl is, a!l over, fympathy and foftnefs. The big 
tear trembles in her eye, on every trying occafion; and in her clofet, along 
with a fivall, but well-chofen celleftion of books, fhe has a little box, vith 
this infcription, * facred to the poor.” Into this, the puts, every night, before 
the fleeps, fomething te be a fund for merit and diftrefs. She enriches it with 
the faving the kas made, by retrenching fome expenfive articles of drefs or 
pleafure. It is filled with money, that others would have fpent on plays, 
concerts or affemblies ; and I will ventureto fay, that fhe has infinitely fweet. 
er myfie in her heart, and a more innocent, fparkling brilliancy in her eyes, 
than any of the moft admired frequenters of thefe gay amufements. 

(To be continued.) 
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Account of the rife of the Mififippi fobeme ; from * a feetch of the life and pro- 
jedis of Fokn Law, of Laurifions” By I. P. W’. 


FTER the eftabtithment of the general bank, mr. Law began to develope 
A the plan of that great and ftupendous proje&t he had long meditated, 
nown by the name of the Miffifippi fyftem, which, for a while, turned the heads 
of the French, and attraéted the attention of all Europe; a projeé that, if car- 
ried inte full execution, would, in all probability, have exalted France to a vaft 
Superiority of power and wealth over every other ftate. ‘The {cheme was not lefs 
than the vefting the whole privileges, effete, and poffeffions of all the foreign trad- 
ing companies, the great farms, the profits of the mint, the general receipt of the 
king’s revenue, and the management and property of the bank, in one great com- 
pany, who thus having in their hands all the trade, taxes, and royal revenues, 
might be enabled to multiply the notes of the bank to any extent they pleafed, 
doubling or even trebling at will the circulating cafh of the kingdom; and, by 
the greatnefs of their funds, poffeffed of a power to carry the foreign trade, and 
the culture of the colonies, to a height altogsther impracticable by any other 
means. The outlines of the plan being laid before the regent, met with the ap- 
probation of that prince; meafures were taken for the eftablithment of the pro- 
poled company, and direétions iffued for making the reguifite grants to enable 
shem to begin their operations. 

Accordingly, by letters patent, dated in Auguft 1717, a commercial com- 
pany was erected, under the name of the company of the weft, to whom was 
granted the whole province of Louifiana, or the country on the river MiffiMp- 
pis from which laft cireumftance, its fubfequent proceedings came to be includ - 
mi under the general name of the Miflifippi fylem. OF this company 200,cco 
ations (or fhares) were created, rated at sco livres each; andthe fubfcription 
for them was ordered to be paid in billets d'etat, at that time fo much difcredited, 
by reafon of the bad payment of their intereft, that five lundred livres nominal 
value in them would not have fold upon ‘change for more than one hundred and 
fifty or one hundred and fixty livres. In the fubfeription they were taken at the 
full value, fo that this was effe&tualiy a loan from the company to the king of one 
hundred millions. The intereft of that fum, to be paid by his majefty to the com- 
pany, was fixed at the rate of four per cent. the firft year's intereft to Leemploy- 
ed for commercial purpofes, and the annual rents of the following years to be al- 
Istted for paying regulasly the dividend on the aétions, which was fixed at twer- 
ty livres per ennum on each, exclufive of the profits of the trade. 
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Of this company of the weft, mr. Law (who had now advanced fo high in 
the regent’s favour, that the whole minifterial power was reckoned to be divided 
between him, the abbe du Bois, n.inifter of foreign affairs, and WI. 
keeper of the icals), was named diector general, ‘The a€tions were eagerly 
fought after, Louiliana having been repretented as a region abounding in 
gold and fiiver, of a fertile foil, capable of every fort of cultivation, The un- 
improved parts of that country were fold for 30,009 livres the {quare league, at 
which many purchsafed to the extent of 600,000 livres ; and vigorous prepara- 
tigns were made for fitting out velfels to tranfport thither labourers aid works 
men of every kind. The demand for biliets d'etat, tar the purchafe of actions, 
occafioned thei immediately vifing to full nominal value. 

On the fourth of September 1718, the company of the weft undertook the 
farm of tobacco, for which they paid 2,020,000 liv. advanced rent to the kings 
and on the fifteenth of December following, they acquired the charter and ef- 
fects of the Senegal company : but by far the moft important grant was that made 
in May 1719, when an edict was publifhed transferring to this company the ex- 
clufive privilege of trading to the Eaft Indies, China, and the fouth feas, with 
ali the poffeflions and effets which had belonged to the China and India com- 
panies, on condition of paying the lawful debts of thefe companies now difful- 
ved. The company of the weit aflumed, on this occafion, the tide of the com- 
pany of the Indies; 50,000 new a&tions were ordered to be created, rated at 550 

iv. eachy payable in coin, to be employed partly in fatisfying the creditors of the 
old companies, and partly in building of veilels, and other preparations for car- 
rying on the trade. ‘The price of aétiens quickly rofe to 1000 liv. the hopes of 
the public being raifed by the favourable profpeéts of a moft lucrative com- 
merce, 

Oa the 2sth of July 17:9, the mint was made over to the company of the 
Indies, for a confidcration of fifty millions of livres, to bz paid to the king 
within fifteen monihs ; and 50,000 new actions, rated at 1000 liv. each, were di- 
retted to be created, in order to raife that fum. On the 27th of Aucuii follow. 
ing, the regent took the great farws out of the hands of the farmers gencra!, 
and mace over the leafe to the company of the Indies, who agreed to pay 
3,500,000 liv, advanced rent fer them , and on the 3: it of the fame month, the 
company obtained the general receipt of other branches of the King’s revenue. 
When they had acquired all thele grants, and had thus concentered in them. 
felves the whole foreign trade and peficihons of France, and the colletion ant 
management of all the royal revenues, they promued an annual dividend of 
200 hvres onevery fhare, the confequence of which was, that the perce of adtions 


anftanuy rofe in the market to goo livres 5 the public van upon the laft creation . 


of 50,000 with fuch eagerneis, that meacly double the requifite fum was 
fubierabed for, and the greatclt ituigues and quarrels were employed to ecurea 


-place in that fub{cription. It was fome weeks before the names of the adtioneys 


were declared, during which Une mr, Law's door was thut, and all the people 
vf quality in Francs appeared on tyot an hundveds before his houte in the place 
Vendome, 

The company now came undes an obligation to lend the king, that he might 
pay off his creditors, the tum of a 590 asillions of Livres, atcherate of ihice percent 
per ann. to which rate the interelt of ihe 200 wullious formerly lent to his majctty, 
(ou the fir ft creation at four per cent.) was allo reduced; the king coufeguently had 
to pay them, ia ali forty-eight milions a-year. Do raife this of 1 500 millions, 
there weie i the months of September ead October 1719, 300,000 new actions 
cceated, fubleription tor which was fixed at five thoutand livres cach. The wfiona 
were thys brought to the full number ef 600,000 (tor at is needleis to take any 
notice of 24,400 more, created on the 4th of Ostober by the orders of 
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regent, but afterwards fuppreffed ; to anfwer the dividends upon which, the conrs 
pany had, according to fome, the following annual revenue, viz, 


livres. 
‘Intereft paid by the king to the company, 48,000,008 
Profits upon the great farms, 1 5,000,000 
‘Ditto upon the mint, 4,000,000 
Ditto upen the farm of tobacco, 2,000,000 
Ditto vpon the general receipt of taxes, &c. 1,500,000 
Ditto upon the trade, 10,000,000 


making a total of $0,500,000 liv. open to be improved by the extenfion of their 
‘commerce abroad, and by a good adminiftration at home. Other writers on this 
fubje&t, however, computed the annual revenue of this great company at no lefs 
than one hundred and thirty one millions of livres, viz. forty-eight millions in- 
‘tereft from the king, thirty-nine millions profits upon the farms, the mint, and 
the receipt of taxes, and forty-four millions profits upon their trade, in which 
cafe they could well afford a dividend of even more than two hundred livres on 
every aétion. 

The covetoufnefs which thefe fair profpeéts of profit, and the prodigious gains 
of the firft proprictors, excited among ail ranks, was fuch as n_ nation had ever 
beheld before. An universal infatuation for the acquifition ot fhares in the In- 
dia company feemed to occupy the whole kingdom, from the lowelt of the peo- 
ple up to maziftrates, prelates, and princes. This infatuation, of which, at the 
prefent day, we can fcarcely form a conception, increafed in proportion to the 
difficulty of obtaining fuccets ; for the whole 300,000 agtions latt created, being, 
by a particular agieement, kept up in order to be foid to the regent, who had 
alfo got poffeffion of 100,000 of former creations, no more than 200,000 re- 
mained in the hands of the public, of which only a part, quite inadequate 
to the demand, was now brought to market. The frenzy prevailed {o far, 
that the whole nation, clergy and laity, peers and pleberans, ftateimen and 
princes, nay even ladies, who had or could procure money for that purpofe, tur. 
ned ftock-jobbers, out bidding each other with fuch avidity, that in November 
1719, after fome fluctuations, the price of ations rofe to about 10,000 liv. 
more than fixty times the fum they originally fold for, taking into the account 
the difcredit of the billets d'etat. 

So much indeed were the people interefted in this buGnefe, that nothing was 
talked of but aétions, and every place echoed with Miffiffippi and Quinquem- 
poix. All claffes appeared to have but one object, the acquifition of thares of 
the India company ; mechanics laid by their work, traccimen forfook their 
thops, all degrees entirely neglected their employments, to embark in this new 
occupation ; and the few that did not proceed to that extreme, conducted them- 
felves in a manner which manifefted the little concern they took in any thing 
foreign to the Mifiiffippi. The courtiers, according: to their ufval cuflom of 
following implicitly the royal example, engaged fo deeply in this bufinefs, that 
it was faid only five perfons of that defcription (the marechals de Villeroi and 
de Villars, tlie dukes de St. Simon and de la Rochefoucault, and the chancellor) 
had kept free from the contagion. 

The nezociations for a€tions were at firft carried on in the Rue Quinquempcix, 
to the great emolument of the occupiers of houfes in that fireet, apartments 
letting at the moft enormous rates, At length it becoming impofliole for all to 
procure the accommodation of a room, moft of the ftock- jobbers tranfaéted their 
bufinefs in the open air. So great was the concourle, that the ftreet was quite 
choaked up by break of day, and the crowd {till continued to incveate till the 
evening bell was rung, when they were obliged to be driven away by force. 
It mow became neceilury to thift the bufinefs to a more commodious fituation, 
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and the ftock jobbing ws accordingly transferred t> the Place Vendome*, 
from whence it was in 2 fhort time removed, on account of the complaints made 
by the chancellor, thit the moile prevented hin from atrending to the causes in 
the chancery. Mr. Law thereupon agreed with the prince of Carignan to pur~ 
chafe his hotel of So:ffons, at the enormous pice, as it is fuid, of 1,400,000 liv. 
and in the fpacious gardens of that edifice caufed about one hundred p vi ions to 
be ere&ted, each of which was rated at five hundred jivres a month. To oblize 
the brokers to make ule of them, an ordonnance was iffued, prohibiting any bar 
gains for ftock te be concluded except in thefe pavalio: st. 


2 222] — 
ACCOUNT or tHe DESTRUCTION cr ris MISSISSIPPI SCHEME, 


From the fame. 


HE envy that generally is the attendant on perfons raifed to high offices 

of fiates mr. Law bai the misfortume to experience ; ant in his cafe it 
was heightened in a fuperlative degree, from the circumitance of his being a 
foreigner. He was hated by aimoft all the minifry, and obnoxiots to all the 
old retainers of the court. Cardinal du Bois, in particular, could not, without 
the greateit pain, obferve his wonted influence over the mind of his old p»pil 
quite deftroyed, by the fuperior powers of the comptroller general, who, he had 
reafon to fulfpect, was determined to have him diimiffed from ls office. This 
made him attempt all methods to injure mr. Law in the opiaion of the regent, 
in which he was joined by feveral of his colleagues. 

A faveurable opportuniry fz0n after occurred, and was eagerly embraced by 
them, of enzaiginz the duke in a {cheme which completely ruined the great de- 
figns of the comptroller genera!, by putting an end to his plans of public cre- 
dit and national affluence. 

It has been before mentioned, that at the 1{t of May 1720, bank notes had 
heen fabricated to the amount of 2600 millions of livres. The fpecie in the 
kingdom, at the rate of fixty five livres to the marc, was eftimated at 1300 
millions. Cardinal du Bois, M. D’Argenfon, and others of the miniftry, now 
reprefented to the regent, that it was become abfolutely neceflary to form an 
equal proportion between the notes and the coin, by either raifing the denomi- 
nation of the latter to s30 livres the marc, by which the 1300 millions of ipr 


NOTES. 


* The memoires of the regency take notice of a hump-backed man, who ace 
quired in the courfe of afew days 150,000 livres, by letting out his bump as a 
writing-defk to the brokers in the Rue Quinguempoix.—A plan of Paris being 
about this time, laud before Louis XV. ten only ten years of age, the young 
monarch found faul: with it, becauie that ftreet was not critinguithed frum the 
others by being gil ‘ed. 

+ The murder and robbery of a rich flock-jober, by a young Flemifh no-~ 
bleman, count Horn, and two alfociates, who, under pretenee of bargaiming 
for ations, conduéted the unfortunzte man to a private room in a tavern in the 
Rue de Venife, and there difpatched him with a peignard, 221 March 1720, was 
one of the reafons for this reftriftion. The count, who was cnly twenty two 
years of age, being taken the fame day, was condemned to be broken alwe upon 
the wheel ; and this feucence was put in execution, notwiil tancing he was al- 
Nied to feveral fovereign houfes, and related to the duke of Onicans himfet. The 
greateft intereit was made for his life, but all {clicitations on thot were un- 
availing, mr. Law fhowing the regent the abfolute neceffity of mckirg an cxam- 
ple of him, at a time when moft people carried their whole fortunes in thir 
pockets. 
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cie would have been augmented to 2620 millions ; or reducing the value of the 
notes one halt, that is, to 1300, millions. This point was difcuffed in council ; 
fome of the members, ainong whom was the comptroller general, contended 
Rrenuowlly for letting matters fland as they were; or, if it was judged necef- 
fary to take jome fteps in that affair, they propofed to raife the denomination of 
the {pecie, which had teen frequently practifed before ; but the majority, who bore 
no good will to mr. Law, favouring the propofition for lowering the value of 
‘the paper, it was at lait, after a grave, wife, and learned deliberation, determin. 
ed to iffue an arret to that purpofe. 

According!y on the 21ft of May 1720, an arvet was publithed, flating, that 
the king, having judged that the general intcrett of bis fubje&ts required that 
the price er nominal value of the Incia company’s adlions, and of bank notes, 
thould be leffened, for maintaining them in a jult proportion with the coin and 
other commodities of the kingdom ; his majelty ordained, that the adtions of 
the India company fhould be reduced, beginning from the day of the publica. 
tion of the preient arret, to 8000 livres; on the alt of July to 7500 livres; on 
the aft of Auguft to 7000 livres; and fo on by 500 livres a month, till the af 
of Decembe:, when they were to remain fixed at 5000 livres. That the bank 
notes fhouid alfo be reduced fo as they fhould be received in payments from 
that date, at the following rates: thofe of 10,000 livres for 8,oco livres, thofe 
of 1,000 livres for 8cc, of 1co for 80, and of ten for eight; that cn the firtt of 
July, the faid netes fhould be further reduced 5 thofe of 10,000 livres to 7,500 
hivies, and fu on, by 500 livies a mcnth, the lefler notes being reduced in the 
hike propertion, till the firft of Deeember, when it was declared that the faid 
notes fhould remain reduced and fixed, thofe of 10,000 livres at 5,000 livres 
thofe of 1,000 at 500, thele of sco at 50, and thofe of ten at five. 

‘That this urjuflifiable and fatal ep was taken in oppofition to the advice of the 
comptroller geneval, is afferted upon the authority of his nephew the baron de 
Laurifton, who fays, “ On fe decida, malgré lavis de mr. Law, et fur fon rap- 
port cepcndant, puisqui’l eioit controleur general des Finances, mais peu ecouté, 
de jancer l’arret, &c.""—and indced it feems hardly credible, that one to well 
fed in the principles of creditas mr. Law was, could approve of a proceeding 
fo diametrically oppofite to them. Some go fo far as to maintain, on the autho. 
sity of a letter froma duke and peer of France to an Englith nobleman, that 
the moft fericus apprebenfions being entertained by the other European ftates, 
of the vaft increafe of the power and wealth cf France in the event of the fyitem 
fucceeding, the minifters of the quadruple alliance plotted together to occafion its 
mifcarriage, and fuggefted the above mode to the enemies of mr. Law. 

Be the caufe as it may, the arret was publifhed ; and the confequence of this 
fhameful infra&tion of the royal engagement, which folemnly promifed, that 
whatever alteration fhould take piace on the comm, the bank notes fhould al. 
ways remain invariable, and be paid in full, were fuch as might bave been ex- 


pscted. From that moment, 


Omnia fatis 
** In pejus ruere, ac retro fublapfa refersi.”” 

The whole paper fabric fell at once to the ground ; the notes lof all credit; 
no perfon would meddle with them ; and, although the bank did not immedi- 
ately hop payment, there was no poflibility of getting near it, the avenues bee 
ing, at the firft alarm, blocked up by fcldiers, and the tellers employed in 
changing the notes of their frieuds and thofe of the cireétors, fo that the day 
following, May 22d, any body might have ftarved with 100 millions in paper 
snoney in his pocket, 

The coufternation which feized all ranks of people upon the publication of 
vhis fatal arret, was quickly conveyted into rage, 19 that at became ueceflury 10 
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~ ftation a number of troops in the marketeplace, and in other quarters of Paris, 


to bridle the fury of the mob, from which a fecond night of St. Bartholomew 
was dreaded*. Dilorder and confufion reigned every where, f-«itious and in- 
flammatory libels were pofted up in all places, and the life of the regent hiatelf 
was threatened : but that prince, among whole failings want of courage could 
never be reckoned, difregarded thele menaces, and continued to give public au- 
dience every day in the palais royal. 

In this emergency, the parliament of Paris called an ext aord nary meeting, 
to deliberate upon the ficuation of affairs ; and the retult of this meeting was 
fending a deputation, compoted of their mott i!luftiious members, to the regent, 
to demand the revoc.tion of the arret of the 2uftof May. Upon their repre- 
fentation, this was accordingly done, by another arret of the 27th of May, ef- 
tablifhing the paper at its former denomination. But cll confiderce being now 
gone, this edict had no other effc&, than to increafe the mifchief, by t rowing 
again into the channel of commerce, nores univerfally difcredited, with which 
knavith perfons paid and ruined their lawful creditors. The pr fident de Novi- 
on having fome months preceding foli an eftate to mr. Law, ‘or xbove 820,000 
livres in gold, and having referved a right of redemp:ion within a flated pericd, 
his fon availed him{clf thereof, and repaid the purchafer at this junéture with 
notes. 

When the laft mentioned arret of the 27th was publifhed, tle people crowded 
fo eagerly about the bank, to change their notes into {pecie, that teveral perfons 
were hurt, and one was killed outright : but the avenues being ttritly guarded by 
foldiers, very few indeed could get near the tellers; this contributed fill more to 
difcredit the notes, which was further increafed, by the ftopping payment at the 
bank on the 29th of May. This was dore under the pretext of giving com- 
miffaries conftituted for that purpofe, an epportunity for exam:ning the 
books, and enquiring into the zlleged frauds and knaveries of the clerks. It 
appears, however, that the bank began paying again on the 2d ef June: but 
fill it was fearcely poffible to get near theteilers, though the eagernefs of the 
public to obtain fpecie was fo great, that none grudged to give even more than 
‘1co livres for one lovis d'or. 

The bank was again fhut up; but Leing opened on the gh of Joly for the 
payment of notes of ten livres, an incredjvle throng of people aficmbied at the 
entrance on the fide of the Mazarine gardens, The guard took care that a very 


NOTE. 


* In this feafon of calamity, the French, with their ufual levity, could not 
refrain from {porting with their own misfortunes in epigran:s and the like ; the 
foliowing are felecied from a great number of fimilar produétions publithed at 
that time : 

Lundi j'achetai des aflions, 

«© Mardi je gagnai des millions, 
Mercredi j’arrangeai mon menage, 
Jeudi je pris un equipage, 
Vendredi je fus au bal, 
Et Same.ii a Phopital.” 

To the abbe de Tencin: (who had the priacipal hand in mr. Law’s conver- 
fion, for which he was rewarded with the bifhoprie of Grenovle. He was af- 
terwards archbiflop of Ambrun, and a cardinal ) 

«* Foin de ton aele feraphique, 
Malheureux abbe de Tencin | 
“§ Depuis que Law eft catholique 
Fout le royaume eft capucin,” 
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fmall number fhould be admitted: and the door being immediately fhut, thofe 
on the outhkle begin to be very clamorous, and to throw ftones at the door and 
into the gardens, which was returped from within; and one of the foldiers firs 
ing his picce through the key-hole, killed a coachman, and wounded a citizen in 
the thoulder. At laft the door was opened: but the guards being ranged in the 
infide with fixed bayonets, few chofe to venture within their reach ; and thofe 
who did fo, pail dear for their temerity, (everal being wounded, and one run 
through the body. The 17th of July being appointed for paying notes of 100 
livies, fo immenfe a concourfe aflembled, and their ftruggles were fuch, that it 
is (sd no Jefs than twinty perfons were fqueezed to death ; this occafioned a 
dicadtul ferment among the Parifians, which was quelled with great difficulty, 
by the prudent conduét of the {ccretary of war. 

In this difpolition of the people, who could think of nothing but getting quit 
of their paper money, all attempts to reftore the credit of the notes and of 
the aétio.s were of no avail. The regent lofing all heart, and becoming per- 
fuaceu thot the blunder of the 21& of May was irreparable, refolved to put a 
finai conclution to the fyttem, fhutup the bank altogether, put a ftop to the 
courfe of the notes, bid a long farewell to ciedi and to confidence, and re- 
turned to the old mode of raifing money by rents upon the town houfe of Pa- 
ris. in pusfuance of the defign, he agreed with the India company, to burr 
th 400,000 aétions in his poffiffion; and ghey engaged, in return, to cancel 
3500 muilaons of the debt due to them by the king, and to give up thirty- 
nine millions of the interett payabe by hig majelity, the other nine miliions of 
annual rents being reierved partly as the intereft of the original loan of one 
hundred millions, which iubbfted, and partly on account of other claims 
re vinings again him. The company, moreover, coniented to give up the leafe 
©. the tarms, the management and profits of the mint, and the adminiitration 
o! the royal revenues, and engaged to confine themfelves folely to the India 
trade, andthe culture of the colonies, Tele arrangemenis were fettled by fe- 
verai arrets of different dates, one of which entirely iuppreffed all bank nates, 
declaring, tht, fer the firlt of December 1720, they were to have no currency 

At the time the bank ftopped paymen’, it was poffeffed of 461,316,410 liv. 
in notes, and 336,018,059 uv. in tpecie, making together 797,327,460 liv. 
which being deducted trom 2,696,400,0ec0 liv. the rotal amount of notes fa- 
bricated, a remainder of 1,299.072,450 liv. of outhanding notes, tor 
which the k ng was accountable. This tuin was ordered to be brought to the 
bank within a certam period, to be siguidated by purchafing perpetual an- 
Duities, at the sates of two, two and a half, ond three per cent. and annuities 
Upon lives at four per cent. meking, all together, an annual intereft of furty- 
eight millions; to this fum the nine muiilions payable by the king to the com- 
pany being acded, the reiulr is fifty-feven miliions a year, the total intereft 
which his maeity had to pay, inftead of eighty millions, as at fiilt; the ca- 
pital, however, had undergone littl: alteration, fince the 1,399,072,542 liv. 
of outftansing notes, together with the 100 millions due to the company, 
come within a trifle of 2000 mill.ons, the amount of his majefty’s debts as 
eftarlifhed by the Vita, in 1716. Thus, in coniequence of thele arbitrary pro- 
Cecdings, the king was a gainer of more than twenty-three mullions a year ; 
for many neglecting the opportunity of funding their bank notes within the li- 
m ted tine, im hoyes they would again recover their credit, or that better 
ferins iicht be obtained, great fums of thele notes were itreparabiy loft, and 
semain uleicis at this day in the poffeffion ef individuals, 
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8792.9 
ON THE STATE OF LEARNING IN ENGLAND. From p. 160 


1 moft countries, literary publications are generally to undergo An examinati- 
on, by fome perfons in authority, before they are printed. A cenfor, appoint. 
ed by thofe in poffeffion of the powers of government, is to judge, previoufly to 
the printing of a manufcript, whether the author has advanced any thing againtt 
the intereft of the church, or of the ftate. According to his verdict, the book 
either appears or not ; it is printed either entirely from the author's copy, or in 
amutilated condition. Happily for England, fuch a cenior-office is unknown 
in all Great Britain, the two univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge except d, 
where, at leait formerly, publications, which came from the univerfity prefs, 
were aderned, on the back of the title page, with an imprimatur, or a licence 
from the cenfor. In London, and in other places of the Brith empire, every 
thing may be printed, without a previous licence. N wfpapers, which abi oad are 
fo ftriGtiy watche|, an, before they go to prefs, caretully examined and cur- 
tailed by acenior, are printed in Engiand wirhour being previoully by authority 
leoked over, to ite whether they contain any thing difpleafing to thofé who are 
at the helm of church and ftate. A publication mult have already begun to be 
diftributed and to be told, before the author or printer can be fued in a legs way 
by thofe who think themfelves injured by it. I hardly expeéted that a nation, 
which refpeéts the liberty of the preis io much, would fuffer any literary work 
to be condemned to the flames; yet this has happened once within my time. It 
was the famous number forty-five of the North-Biiton, which had, F may al- 
moft fay, the honour to be burnt by the hands of the hangman, and by thig 
means was railed in reputation beyond its confequence. This is generally the cae 
in fuch inftances : the paper thus executed is then more eagerly foug ht atver and 
read. True wifdom and policy would rather diCivte, that as little notice as 
fible thoyld be taken of tuch things, for fear of binging them into greater re- 
pute, and making them more known, than is confiftent with the intentions and 
withes of thofe who order fuch kinds of pus:ihmenrs. 

The liberty of the prefs has much increafed m England, within thefe twenty 

rs. When I firft came here, the parliamentary debates were printed and pub- 
jithed with great caution, The mogazines give them uncer the denomi- 
nation of a Robin-Hod, or debating clu’, and the names of the iperkers were 
much difguifed. At prefent it is quite different. The public papers give the de- 
bates at large, and the names of the fpeakers not ovly at full lerg'h, but even 
fometimes with fevere remarks and bitter criticiims. 

As there is no previous examination by authority, of books and printing, fo 
there is none of copper-plates and engraving. The molt fatirical and the molt 
Jaughable caricatures are publifhed, and publicly expoied to fale. The great and 
the low, down from the king to his lowelt fubjects, are prefented before the win- 
dows of a print fhop, in various attiiu‘es and fhapes, to excite mirth ameng the 
paflengers who pafs by in the ftreet. Nobody, fiom ihe higheit to the iowell, is 
fecure againg bitter fatires; but Ihardly know an inflance wherein a printleller 
was profecuted by law, for taking fuch libert.es. I cannot help mentioniecg here, 
that very immoral and indecent prints, which offend mocefty and virtue, are alfo 
publicly expoled for fale. There is no doubt of thei Laving bad efieéts upon the 
minds of young people; and it certainly reflecis no honour upon the London po- 
lice, that it is fo remifs in thefe matters. 

To make the works of the learned, and their merit, known to the public, fe- 
veral reviews or literary journals are publithed on the firft day of each month. 
Wien I firit came to England, there were only two, but their number has in- 
creafed to four. In magazines, which are likewife pubiifhed monthiy, among a 

undred other things, fome account of new books is genevally given; but the 
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firft mentioned publications are appropriated entirely to the review of books. It 
will, perhaps, be thought furprifing to many of my countrymen, that fo few 
literary journals appear in England, when Germany abounds with them, and 
every town of fome confequence and every petty univerfity furnifhes at leaft one 
literary gazette or journal ; though in neither of the famous Englith univerfities 
isa fingle one publifhed. I think, however, that the Englith act wifely in not 
multiplying the number of Jiterary tribunals, as we have done; for it is cer- 
tainly, in more than one refpe&, not for the advancement of literature and 
{cience. 

It is faid, and very jutly, of the Englith, that many of their authors wrice 
well, with folidity and judgment. Liberty an] education are the principal caufes 
of this merit. A learned Engiifhman, if he fits down to write on a fubje&, which 
is not of the hiflorical kind, or not intended for a compilation, will not anxi- 
eufly firft colleét what others have faid and written on it, Lefove him; he will 
rather inveftigate truth, unbiafied by the force of his own underftarding, and 
reprefent it afterwards as he has found it. Ifheis not fpoiled by a pedantically 
Jearned education, or prejudiced by early imbibed narrow principles, he wiil 
follow nature and his own good fenie, as the two bell guides he can be led by, 
an his refearches. Yet, I do not know how it happens, that fome Englith wiiters 
feem to be afraid to {peak out freely. Many French authors have writer, withe 
an thefe fifty years, more boldly and freely on political and religious fu'jeds, 
than the generality of the Englifh will venture to do; and fome of them wouvid 
have written with full more freedom, if they had lived in England. Fenelon, if 
that be true which Voltaire fays of him, would have written and aéted quite dif- 
ferently from whzt he has done as archbifhop of Cambray, if he had been born 
in England. The French authors, whom I have particularly in view, and who 
have fo much contributed by their writings to that glorious revolution which has 
taken place in France, are here eagerly read, tranflated, admired, and, perhaps, 
envied by fome ; but I do not fee that their example is much imitated, or that 
attempts are made to exce! them. 

That good and manly tafte which diftinguifhes fo many Englihh writers, is 
greatly owing to the e#leem in which the old Greek and Roman claffics are held 
in this ifland. They ferve as models for a good ftyle, and a proper manner of 
writing. They are the touchflone ufed by the true critic; they are the principal 
ornaments in English libraries: and the bef editions of theth, when foid in pub- 
lic audtions, keeps always up to their price, like gold and filver plate, when it 
is difpofed of by public fale, according to its intrinfic value. Thofe who do not 
underftand the original languag*, in which thele claffics are written, may read 
them in very good tranflations. 

Befides thefe, the woiks of feveral Englith authors, who wrote during the 
reigns of Charles II. and James II. and within the ficft thirty years of this cen- 
‘tury, ave reckoned to be claffic. They are even now read and efteemed ; and I 
am inclined to think, that this, joined to the predile&tion for the old Greeks and 
Romans, is one of the principal caufes of that good tafle, which is to be met 
with in many modern Englifi authors. The ftyle and manner of writing are here 
not fo changeable as with us in Germany ; for the Englith are, in this refpeét, 
not fo variable as they are in fafhions and drefs. 

The Englith language, in my ears, has not that harmony and foftnefs, which 
are found in fome other janguages. Even our Ge:man, which fo often, by thofe 
who do not know better, is called a rough and barbarous tongue, has in my 
e@pinion, prejudiced as it may appear, more harmony to boaft of, when it is pro~ 
nounced in one of our beft diale&ts, and is more melodious than the Englith. A 
modern Englih traveller, who is acknowledged to be one of the beft judges in 
matters ef found and melody, thongh he makes no comparifon between the 
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Englith and the German, yet, he owns, that when heheard German finging 
for the firft time, he was aftonifhed to find that the German language, in fpite of 
all its clathing confonants and gutturals, as he expreffes him(elf, is better calculat- 
ed for mufic than the French. And in another place he fays, he was confiimed 
in his opinion, that, except the Italian, the German manner of finging is lefs 
vicious and lefs vulgar, than that of any other people in Europe*. This could 
hardly be the cafe, if the language was not well adapted for mufic, and was as 
barbarous as many, who are unacquainted with it, think it to be. 

Bat, though the Englith has not that which moft pleafes the ear; it pof- 
feffes, neverthelefs, many advantages beyond otkers. Being very copious, as 2 
feleStion from many languages, it is nervows and expreffive ; it is well adapted 
for reafoning, thouzh not for declamation ; it {peaks to the underftanding with 
energy, but it will not charm the ear with melody, or beauties derived from 
found and harniony. Having borrowed or ftolen its riches from a variety of 
tongues, it is capable of a great change and Arength of expreflion. The fame 
thought may be propofed in different views, and reprefented in various lights, 
which cannot be done in languages that are more originel. I likewife think, that 
no language is more capable ef what the French call double entendre, or double 
meaning, thaa the Englth; or, on account of its concifenels and brevity of 
expreflion, is better adapted for epigrams. But, as it happens, the Englith have 
no great epigrammatills among their writers; and Owen, who is well known in 
this charaéter, wro.e in Latin, 

The Latin, and the Oriental languages, but particularly the Greek, are much 
cultivated in Eagland. As to the Latin, there are very few of the Englith by 
whom it is fpoken. ‘heir pronunciation is fo different from that which prevajls 
in all other countries, that it can be of no ule in converfation between an 
Englifhman and a foreigner, except one of them could accommodate him(elf in 
his pronunciation to the other. I remember that the late dr. Gregory Sharpe, 
who, in his younger years, had refided a good while in the umiveitity of Leip- 
fic, mentioned to me a pleafant incident which happened to aGerman gentleman, 
who, on coming over to England, had been recommended to him. He wanted 
to intioduce himro an English genticman ef learning, who, on finding that 
the foreigner underftoo! Englifh but very imperfectly, attempted to addreis him 
in Latin. It being then only afew months after the peace of Hubertfburg had 
been concluded, one of the firft queftions he aftked was, Suntne nunc omnia 
pacata is Germania ? ‘The other, not being uled to the Englith pronunciation, 
underttood peccata for pacata; and, taking it for a {heer upon his country, 
yeplied with fome warmth, quidem malta peccata in Germania, fed (pero 
plures virtutes. Dr. Sharpe told me, that he had at firtt igme trouble to bring 
them toasight apprehenfion of each other’s meaning. 

The Greek language has been, for ages together, in great efteem in this 
evuniry. Among the learned, both ecciefiaftics and laymen have applied to it 
with uncommon affijuity. Even among the nobility, and people of fortune and 
independence, many are to be found, who are good Greck tcholars, and read a 
Greek author with eafe. ‘This is more than can be (uid of our German nobility, 
though there are, pechaps, fome among them, who would boatt that they could 
trace their pedigvee from: Homer's Grecian heroes. ‘Phe ftuily of the Greck fa- 
thers, in religious controverfies and eccieiiafiical hittory, his beea in ail proba- 
bility one of the principal caufes, why the Greek has obiaine! ly great repute 
im Evglaad, and has been fo much cultivated. We owe fume very goo. editions 


NOTE. 


* Dr. Burney’s ftate of mufic in Germany, &c. vol. i. p. 84, and 117. 
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of Greek claffics to Britih (cholars ; hut they are not fo numerous as might be 
ex, cfted, confidering the gseat attention that his heen paid to the Greek language 
in Englith ichools and uniye.fitess The Barnefes, hovever, the Ciarkes, 
the Bentleys, the Wartons, the Huntingtords, the Gi.ffs, and many be- 
fides, do honour to their country, as one that is famou. for Greek litera. 
ture, 

The Hebrew meets with but few a. Imivers in England; and, in the two uni- 
verfiiies, not 4 grent number will be found who are well verfed in it. The 
Lightioots, Pocockss, Shaws, Husts, Lowths, and Kennicots, are fcarce. 
In our proteftant churches in Germany, wecannot be admitted as minitters, 
without under ftanding Hebrew, as it makes a part o! that public examination, 
which we are to undergo before we enter on the paftorai cflice. But an Englifla 
divine has no occafion for Hebrew, which is not required, and makes no part of 
bis examination, previous to his ordination. I con eis that this appears to me 
by far the moit rational. Why fhould we fpend to mich time, and beftow fo 
much pains, on the learning of alanguage, whieh is generally, after the exami 
nation is over, negle&ed ‘soa configne| to ees ? We have tranflations of 
the bible, which are uled in our churches; we bave commentaries written or 
compiled by men who were converfant with the original, which we may confult, 
if we entertain any doubts about the jultneis of the tranflation. It is very true,” 
in our univerfities, we mutt have mea, who underittand Hebrew properly, that 
they may inttru&t thofe who with to learn it ; but whoever is not defigned for a 
profeffor of Hebrew, has no occafion to Jewrn the language, fince fo many other 
things require his time. There are fome Engiith, who apply themfelves to the 
Hebrew merely from inclination ; and it may be proved by many initances, that 
thofe, who, as diletianti, conquer the difficulties of learning a languyge, arrive 
at laft to a higher degree of fkill than thofe who regard fuch bufineis as a 
drudgery to which they are driven by neceflity, becaufe their bread partly de~ 
pends upon it. Moft Englith, who underftand Hebrew, read it without the 
vowel pvints, and pronounce it in a very different manner from the Jews, or, 
from what we are taught inour fchools. It is, therefore, extremely difficult to 
underftand them when they read; andit has appeared to me, as if fome would 
put any vowels to the words which came firft uppermoft in their minds, merely 
by gueis-work. Some regard thofe Hebrew letters 2s vowejs, and pronounce 
them fh their own way, which, their true found being loft, neither we nor the 
Jews ever read. 

Other oriental languages are by no means negle&ted in England. They are 
cultivated in both univerfities, particularly at Oxford, with great fuccefs. Dr. 
Hunt, who was profeffor of the Arabic, in the laft mentioned univerfity fome 
years ago, was agentleman extremely well verfed in that language. The me- 
rits of dr. White, who publifhed the four gofpels, according to the Syriac ver- 
fion of Philoxenus, are well known; and if fir Willism Jones returns fafely 
from India, England then may boaft of the greateft orientalift of the prefcnt 
century. The learned are alfo indebted for many very valuable and coftiy pub- 
lications, relating to eaften literature, to the univerfity or Clarendon-prefs, at 
Oxford, which, perhaps, would n.ver have appeared, if it had not been for this 
famous and noble inftitution, 

There have appeared, wi;hin a few years paft, feveral learned publications, which 
amply prove, that the critica facra, and thofe languages and ‘ciences with which 
it is conne&ted, are by no means lid afide. The Hebrew bible by dr. Kenni- 
cot; bifhop Lowth’s prelefiones de facra pocfi Hebraorum; his wanflation of 
Ifaiah ; bifhop Pearce’s commentary on the four evangeiitts, befides many more 
ef the kind, which have been publifhed even within my time, are fuflicient 
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proofs, that the Englith keep ve the renown in this branch of literature, which | 


they have Jong acquired, 

Notwithfanding the great oftcem which they entertain for the old Greek and 
Roman authors, i itis fomewhat remarkable, that the nation has produced but 
few good critics, who have deferved well refpecting them. We have not many 


excellent editions, particularly of Latin claffics, which have been given by Ens 


glith philologifts. Of fume Greek ancient authors, we ove to them very valua- 


ble and elegant editions, with notes that do honour to the editors; but, though 


there are fome Latin claffics, printed in England in the mott { plane and beau- 
tiful manner, fo as to be ornaments to great and beautiful libraries, yet they are 
generally without any notes. As, therefore, they required only a good copy to be 
printed from, and a careful correftor of the prefs, they are rather monuments of 
the typographical art, than of critical fkill, or deep learning. A beginning, however 
has lately been made, to do juftice to the Latin claffics, in publithing the works 
of Cicero, at Oxford, in a manner which does honour to the Clarendon prefs, 
the editors, and the univerfity. It is a ju(t fubject of complaint, that mott edi« 
tions of Latin authors printed in Great Britain, are very incorrect ; fome of 
them, however, fuch as Mattaire’s claflics, and the Giaigow editions, are to be 
excepted. The latter are remarkable for typoggaphical neatnels, and folicitous 
eorreétnels. [To be continued.) 


Proofs toafcertain that America was firft difcovered by the ancient Britons. 
Concluded from page 155. 


O thefe evidences muft be added what the authors of the univerfal hifto- 
ry have faid : 

‘© That the Weith contributed towards the peopling of Ameries, is int® 
mated by furnme good authors, and ought to be confidered as a notion fupported 
by fomething more than bare conjeatures. Powel, in his hiftory of Wales, 
informs us, that a war happening in that country for the fucceffion, upon the 
death of Owen Gwyneth, A. D. 1170, and a baftard having carried it from 
his lawful fons, one of the latter, cailed Madog, put to fea for new difcoveries, 
and failing weit from Spain, he difcovered a new world, of wonderful beauty 
and fertility. But finding this uninhabited, upon his return, he carried thither 
a great number of people from Wales. To this delightful country he made 
three voyages according to Hakluyt. The places he difcovered feem to be Vir- 
ginia, New England, and the adjacent countries. Inconfirmation of this, Peter 
Martyr fays, that the natives of Virginia and Guatimala celebrated the memory 
of one Madoc, as a great and ancient hero: and hence it came to pafs, thac 
modern travellers have found feveral old Britith weords among the inhabitants 
of North America ; Matec Zunga and Mat Inga being in ule amorg the Gua- 
timalians, in which there is a plain ailufion to Madoc, and that with the D 
foftened into T, according tothe Weith manner of pronunciation. Nay, bithep 
Nicelfon feems to believe, that the Welfh languace mokes a confiderable part 

of feveral of the American tongues. According to a famous Pritith antiquary 
the Spaniards borrowed their double I. (LL) from the peeple cf Mexico, whe 
seceived it from the Welfh, and the Dutch brought a bird with a white head 


from the ftreights of Mageilan, called by the natives petguin, which word in old ~ 


Britihh (and in modern Britith) fignifies white head and therefore,feems ori- 

ginally to have come from Wales. This mutt be altowe: tan additional argument, 

to omit others, that occur in favour of Madoc’s three American expeditions.” 
Mr. Charles Beatty, a miflionary from New York, accompanied by a mr. 

Doffield, vifived fome inland partsof North Aupevica in the year 1706. If I 
Part 1. 1792. 2E 
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rightly undetftand his journal, be travelled about four or five hundred miles, 
to the fouth.weft of New York. During his tour, he met with feveral per- 
fons who had been among the Indians from their youth, or who had been 
taken captives by them, and lived with them feveral years. Among others, 
one Benjamin Sutton, who had vifited different nations, and had lived many 
years with them. His account, m mr, Beatty’s words, was as follows : 

«* He, (Benjamin Sutton) informed us, when he was with the Chactaw na- 
tion, or wibes ot Indians, at the Miffiffippi, he went to an Indian town, a 
very confiderable diftance from New Orleans, whofe inhabitants were of dif. 
ferent complexions ; not fo tawny as thofe of the other Indians, and who {poke 
Welfh. He {aid he faw a book among them, which he fuppofed was a Weilth 
bible, which they carefully kept wrapped up in a fkin, but they could not read 
it, and that he heard fome of thefe Indians afterwards in the lower Shawanaugh 
town fpeak Welth, with one Lewis, a Welfiman, captive there. This 
Welfh tribe now iive on the wel fide of the Miffiflippi river, a great way 
above New Orleans. 

“* Levi Hicks—«as being among the Indians from his youth, told us, he 
had been, when attending an embaffy, in a town of Indians, on the weft fide of 
the Miffiffippi river, who talked Welth, (as he was told, for he did not un- 
derftand them); and, our interpreter Jofeph faw fome Indians whom he fup- 
poted to be of the fame tribe, who talked Welth, for he told us fome of 
the words they fai’, which he knew to be Welth, as he had been acquainted 
with tome W people.” 

Correfponcent hereto, Ihave been informed, that many years ago, a cler- 
gyman went from Britain to Virginia, and having lived fome time there, 
went ficm thence to South Carolina; but either becaufe the climate did not 
agree with hia, or for fome other reafon, refolved to return to Virginia, and 
accordingly fet out by land, accompanied by fome other perfons; but tra- 
velling through the back parts of the country, which were very thinly inha« 
bited, tuppcfing, very probably, this was the nearelt way, he fell in with a 
party of Indian warrio:s going to attack the inhabitants of Virginia, again{t 
whom they had deciared war. 

The Indians, upon examining the clergymen, and finding that he was going 
to Virginia, locked upon him and his companions as belonging to Virginia, 
an! therefore took them all prifoners, and let them know they muft die. 
The clergyman in preparing for another world, went to prayer, and being a 
Welthman, prayed in the Welth language, poffibly becaufe this language was 
mott familiar to him, or to prevent the Indians underftanding him. One or 
more of the party of the Indians was much furprifed to hear him pray in 
their language. Upon this they fpoke to him, and finding that he could un- 
derfland their {peech, they got the fentence of death reverfed; and this happy 
circumitance wes the means of {aving his life. 

They took him back with them into their country, where he found a tribe 
whote native language was Welth, though the diale€&t was a little different 
frcm his own, which he foon came to underftand. They thowed him a book, 
which be found to be the bible, but which they could not read; and if I 
mifiike not, his ability to read it tended toraife their regard for him. 

He ttayed among them fome time, and endeavoured to inftru& them in the 
chriftian religion. He at length propofed to go back to his own country, and 
seturp to them with fome other teachers, who would be able to inftru& them 
in their own language; to which propofal they confenting, he accordingly fet 
out from thence, and arrived in Britain, with full intention to return to them 
with tome of bis countrymen, in order vo teach thefe Indians chviftianity. Bu 
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I was acquainted that, not long after his arrival, he was taken fick, and died, 
which put an end to his fchemes. 

Sutton farther told us, that among the Delaware tribe of Indians, he ob- 
ferved their women to follow exactly the cuftom of the Jewith women, in 
keepinz feparate from the reft feven days at certain times, as prefcibed in 
the Mofaic law ; that from fome old men among them he had heard the fol- 
lowing traditions: that of old time their people were divided by a river, nine 
parts in ten pafling over the river, and one part tarrying behind ; that they 
knew not for certainty how they came firft to this continent, but account 
thus for their coming into thefe parts near where they are now fettled : thot 
a king of their nation, when they formerly lived far to the weit, left his 
kingdom to his two fons; that the one fon making war upon the other, the 
latter thereupon determined to depart, and feek fome new habitation ; that ac- 
cordingly he fet out, accompanied by a number of his people, and that after 
wandering to and fro for the {pace of forty years, they at length came to De- 
laware river, where they fertled, three hundred and feventy years ago. The 
way, he fays, they keep an account of this, is, by putting on a biack bead 
of wampum every year fince, on a belt they have for that purpole. 

He farther added, that the king of that country, from wicnce they came 
fome years ago, when the French were in poff-flion of fort Duguefne, fent 
out fome of his peopie, in order, if peffidle, to find out that part of their na- 
tion that departed to {eek a new country; and that thefe men, atter feeking 
fix years, came at length to the pickt town on the Oubache river, and there 
happened to mect with a Delaware Indian, named Jack, after the Englith, 
whofe language they could underftacd; and that, by him they wee conduéted 
to the Deiaware towns, where they tarried one yeor, and returned ; that the 
French fent a white man with them properly furnifhed, to bring back an ac- 
count of their country, who, the Indians faid, could not return im lefs than 
fourteen years, for they lived a great way towards the (un-icttung. It is now, 
Sutton fays, about ten or twelve years fince they went away. He ad. 
ded that the Delawares obferve the feaft of firft truits, or the green corn 
feat. 

The following is an account given by captain Ifaac Stewart, taken from his 
own mouth, in March 1782, and inferted in the Public Advertifer, OMober Sib, 
3785. 

** [ was taken prifoner about fifty miles to the weftward of Fort Pitt, about 
eighteen years ago, by the Indians, and was carried by them to the Wabafh, 
with many more white men, who were executed with ci) cumfances of horrid har- 
barity. It was my good foitune to call forth the fympathy of what is called the 
good woman of the town, who was permitied to redeem me fiom the flames, 
by giving, as my ranfom, a horfe. 

** After remaining two years in bondage among the Indians, a Spaniard came 
to the nation, having been fent from Mexico on difcoveries. He mule applica- 
tion to the chiefs for redeeming me and another white man, who was in a 
ike fituation, named John Davy (David) which they complied with. And 
we took our departure in company with the Spaniard to the weftward, crofiing 
the Miffifflippi near Rouge or Red river, up which we travelled zoo miles, 
when we came te a nation of Indians remarkably white, and whofe hai: was of 
a reddith colour, at leaft moftly fo. They lived on the barks of a {mall river 
which is called the river Pot. Inthe morning of the day after our arrival, the 
Weifhman informed me that he was determined to remain with them, giving 
as areafon, that he underftood their language, it being very litle different 
from the Welfh. My curiofity was excited very much by this information ; and 
I went with my’ companion to the chief men ef the town, whe informed him 
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7 ‘The civilized man and the favage. (May, 


(io a language that I had no knowledge of, and which had no affinity to that 
of other Indian tongues that I ever heard) that their forefathers of this na~ 
tion came from a foreign country, and landed on the esft fide of the Miffif. 
fippi, defcribing particularly the country now called Fio:ida, and that on the 
Spaniards taking poflcffion of Mexico, they fled to their then abode.’ And as a 
proot of the truth of what he advanced, he brought forth rolls of parchment, 
avhich were carefully tied up in otters fkins, on which were large charadters 
written with blue ink. The charaéters I did not unde: fiand ; and the Welth. 
man being unacquaimted with letters, even of his own language, I was not able 
to know the meaning of the writing. They are a bold, hardy, and intrepid peo- 
ple, very warlike, and the women beautitul, when compared with other In. 


dians.” 
THE SAVAGE AND THE CIVILIZED MAN, 
An European pifure. 


HE favage rifes in the morn- 

ing, and takes his bow, runs 
through the forelt, and returns, load- 
ed with animal food, for his family : 
vegetables {pring up fpontaneoufly un- 
der his feet. 

The favage has in abundance the 
wiands that pleafe him, the drink 
which he prefers, and receives every 
thing as it is prepared by the hands of 
nature. 

The inhabitant of the woods confi- 
ders his defires as the bieflings of na- 
ture, fince he can choofe and vary his 
pleatures at his will. 


The favage depends only upon the 
ordinary progrefs of events, which 
carries us on along with it, 


The favage feels no anxiety for the 
future welfare of a family, however 
mumerous it may be ; is tormented by 
no tributes, no burdens, the appenda- 
ges of focial life. 


The favage feels no fatal effeéts 
from ftorms, droughts, or inundations 5 
his houfe is a tree, his field is every 
where, and nature is his country, 


The being, whofe defliny we la- + 


mont, is cheerful, alert, courageous by 
nature, lives contentedly, and dies 
witLout regret, becaufe he conceives he 
fhall foon revive, 


HE peafant gets up with the fun 

i to ferve his matter’s cattle; wa- 

ters the foil with the fweat of his 

brow 5 and reflects, that ali this is not 
for hiafelf. 


The civilized man has but a fcanty 
pittance of unfavory food, is obliged 
to ftruggle with his wants, and to 
quench his thirft with an unwholefome 
beverage. 

The civilized man is obliged to 
concentre his happinefs in one obje&. 
If ficknéfs or accidents incapacitate 
him, there remains to him nothing but 
uneafinels and imbeciliry. 

The civilized man is encompaffed 
with chains, kings, government, laws, 
fociety : prejudices act every inftant ¢- 
ven upon his very thoughts. 

The civilized man has continually 
before his eyes, the wretchednefs that 
threaten his family ; hears every infant 
the voice of the tax-gatherer at his 
door, and is frequently at a lofs how 
to provide clothing which conventions 
have rendered neceffary. 

The civilized man, a viétim to the 
inclemency of the feafons, fees hig 
provifions confumed by the burning 
fun, or carried away by impetuous 
torrents. 

The being, whofe lot we boat of, 
bears-in his emaciated and furrowed vi- 
fage, the traces of mifery, is never fure 
of to-morrow, and dies in the midit of 
troubles, fears, and uncertainty, 
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THE CIVILIZED MAN AND THE SAVAGE. 


HE favage rifes in the morning, 

and prowls through the foreft 
for food; if he finds it, he returns 
loaded to his wife, who cooks it for 
him ; her portion is, what he may 
leave of the haity repaft: if be is un- 
faccefsful in huoting, he takes in an 
additional hole in bis girdle, and his 
family pines in want. 

The favage has a precarious fup- 
port. Nature, it is true, provides the 
eryftal ttrexm, and his bew may ftop 
the deer in its courfe; but the ftream 
is often remote, and the track of the 
arrow is frequently untrue, 

The inhabitam of the woods has but 
few ideas, and few pleafures; thefe 
are of the ardent kind ; and their ac- 
quifition often interferes with thofe of 
his fellow favages ; the confequences 
are fatal. 


The favage, difengaged from the 
ehace, or war, leads a life of ftupid 
infenhbiity ; there can fcarcely be 
faid to be any progrefs, or fucceflion 
of events, in his exiftence ; "tis one 

now. 

“The favage feels no anxiety for 
the future welfare of his family, how- 
ever numerous it may be."’ He propa- 
gates his kind, like the wolf of the 
defart ; and his offspring are abandon- 
ed to a wayword fate. The cares, the 
folicitudes, the anticipations, and the 
pleafures of life, are equally unknown. 


The favage has no abiding place; 
his only defence from the inclemency 
of the fkies, is in his cafe-hardened 
carcafe. 

The favage, while young, feels, and 
glories in the vigour of his nerves; 
like the young colt, he fnuffs the wind, 
and braves th: tempeff ; but mark his 


An American piflure. 


HE civilized man gets up wit 

the fun ; purfues his daily occw. 

pation; and the (ure profpect of a re. 

ward to his induitry, lightens the bur. 

dens of life; while the arts of civilupa- 

tion afford a perpetual fecurity againtt 
hunger, nakednefs and cold. 


The ewilized man may truggie with 
misfortunes ; but he has a never fail- 
ing refource in the benevolence of fo~ 
city. 


The civilized man has a boundlefs 
circle of enjoyments; his views ave 
expanded, his ideas unlimited his 
hopes are excited by innumerable ob- 
jets, and gratified ten thouiand dit- 
ferent ways. The legal reitraints om 
his pleafures, appetites, and pafs 
fons, enlarge the {phere of his felt. 
city. 

The civilized man lives in himfelf— 
in his childsen—in the public; and as 
he participates in the labours, he en- 
joys the happimnels of his country and 
of mankiad. 


Ths civilized man has his eultivat. 
ed faculties continually employed te 
promote the happrmets of his family ; 
every addition to it is anew pleige of 
future enjoyment. He feels the protece 
tion of civil government, and he 
cheerfully contributes to its fupport; 
prote&ted in his acquifitions by law, 
he contemplates the tran{miffion of 
his name, hes inheritance, his rights 
and privileges, to his pofterity, with 
unfpeakable pleafure. 

The crvilized man wilely ‘calculating 
for the feafon,in the retreat reared by the 
joint labors of affociated mm ‘uftry,‘ fmiles 
at the tempeft, and enjoys the florm.” 

The civilized mim, preferves, by 
temperance, the vigour of youth, wl! 
an advanced period ; his declining years 


crowned with refpect aud venera- 
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declining years ; time very early fcars tion ; and his laft repofe is in the arms 

his vifage, and the hanging, down- of fiial affection, 

drawn lip of the aged favage, tully 

evinces, that bis laft are not his bett 

@ys. 

FAS HION, 

N humble addrefs has been lately prefented to the prince of Wales by 
the buckle manufacturers of Birmingham, Waflai, Wolverhawptor, 
and their environs, ftating, that the buckle tiade gives employment to more 
than tawenty thoufand perfons, numbers ot whom, in confequence of the pre- 
vailing fathion of thoe ftiings and flippers, are at pretent without empiwy, 
almof deftitute of bread, and expofed to the horrors of want, at the mvit in. 
clement feafon ; that to the manutadtures of buckles and but.ons, 
owes its important figure on the map of England; that it is to no purpote to 
addrefs F.thion herfelf, the being vojd of teeling and deaf to argument, but 
fortunately accuftomed to liften to his voice, and to obey his commands : and 
finally, implo.ing his royal highnefs to confider the deplorable condition of 

‘their trades which is in danger ot being ruined by the mutability of fathion, 

and to give that dire€tion to the public tafe, which will iniure the laiting grae 

~titude of the petitioners. 

Several important reflexions are fuggefted by this addrefs. 

I, The moft precarious of ail occupations which give bread to the indutt:i- 
@us are thofe depending on mere fathion, which generally changes [0 tudvene 
ly, and often fo confiderably, as to throw whole bouics of people out of em- 
ployment. 

II. Of all occupations thofe are the leaft defirable in a free ftat-, which pros 
duce the moft fervile dependence of one clals of citizenson another class. I his 
dependence muft, increale, ag the mutuality of wants is diminifhed. Where 
the wants on one fide are the abfolute neceflaries—and on the other are nei- 
ther abjolute neceflaries, nor rejult from the habitual economy of life, but are 
the mere caprices of fancy, the evil 1s in its extreme; or if not, ' 

III. The extremiry of the evil muft be in the cafe before us, where the abe 
folute neceffaries depend on the caprices of fancy, and the caprice of a fingle 
fancy direéts the fathionof the community. Here the dependence finks to the 
loweit point of fervility. We fee a proof of it in the fpirit of the addrefs. 
‘Twenty thoufand perfons are to get or go without their bread, as a wanton 
youth may fancy to wear his thoes, with or without ftraps, or to fallen his 
ftraps with ftrings or with buckles. Can any cefpotifn be more cruel than a 
fituation, in which the exiftence of thoufands depends on one will, and 
that will on the moft flight and fickle of ail mo.ives, a mere whim of the ima- 

ination, 

P iV. What acontraft is here to the independent fituation and manly fenti- 
ments of American citizens, who live on their own foil, or whofe iabour is ne- 
eeflary to its cultivation, or who are occupred in fupplying wants, which, 
being founded in folid utility, in comfortable accommodation, ox in fettled ha- 

bits, produce a reciprocity of dependence, at once infuring fubfiftence, and in- 
fpiring a dignified tenfe of focial rights. 

VY. The condition of thofe who receive employment and bread from the 

carious fource of fafhion and fuperfluity is a icffon to nations, as well as to 
individuals. In proportion as a nation confifts ot that <efcription of citizens, 
and depends on external commerce, it is dependent on the confumption and ca- 
price ot other nations. If thelawsof propriety did not forbid, the manuface 
tovers of Birmingham, Waffal, and Wolverhampton, had as real an interelt ig. 
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fupplicating the arbiters of f:thion in America, as the patron they have ad~ 
dreile::. The dependence in the cafe of nations is even greater than among in- 
diviciuals of the fame nation: for befides the mutability of fathion which is 
the fame in both, the mutability of policy is another fource of danger in the 
fo. mer. Philad. March 1792. 
aa a]a— 


REMARKABLE ANTIQUITIES IN INTERIOR AMERICA. 
[From the manufiript of a late traveller.) 


ESIDES thofe ruins in the Liiinois and Wabath countries, which have. 
been often mentioned, there are others no lefs remarkable, many hundreds 
ot miies farther weft, and particularly in the country about the great falls of 
the Miilifiippi. As we approach thefe falis, commonly called St. Anthony's, 
we trequently mect with pyramids of earth, frem thirty to feventy, and even 
eighty feet in height. Thefe are, moft probably, the tombs of the ancient 
kings and chieftains of this part of America; though there are others, which, 
I am inclined to believe, were ereéted in confequence cf (ome fignal vitory, and, 
poffibly, to cover the bones and c#rcafes of the fain. In digging horizontally 
into feveral of thefe pyramids, a little above the bafe, we generaily found a ftra- 
tum of white fubitance, fomething like moift lime, and glutinous withal, ex- 
tending in all probability feveral yards within, or perhaps nearly the whole 
length of the diametrical line. I had every reafon to believe this confolidated 
chalky fubttance to be the remains of ik-letons buried, perhaps fifty centuries 
ago, and converted by time and the operation of the elements into their prefent 
ftate. 

Many tokens remain, on both fides of the Miffiffippi, of that country being, 
in ancient ages, as well cultivated and as thickly inhabited as the country on the 
Danube or the Khine ; which fully proves, that the litera have been too halty 
in denominating America a new world, or an original prefent to the Europe- 
ans from the hands of rude nature. 

A copper mine was opened fome years fince, farther down the Miffiffippi, 
and, to the great furprife of the labourers, a large collection of mining tools 
were found feveral fathoms below the fuperticies of the earth. Another perfon, 
in digging for a well, difcovered a furnace of brick work five fathoms below 
the prefent furface ; and in this furnace were found a quantity of cals and fire. 
brands, which, for aught we know, might have been kindled in the days of 
Mofes or Lycurgus. 

Not long fince, at a {pot on the fhore of the Ohio, where the bank had been 
wafted by the undermining of the water, a one dropped cut, of the hardeft 
kind of black marble, about feven pounds in weight, having twelve equal fur- 
faces, each furface being mathematically equilateral and equiangular five-fided 
figures ;——this does not appear to be @ /ujiss natura, but a work of exquifite 
art, the offspring of human ingenuity. Near the falls of the Miffiflippi, tuereis 
a falt {pring in the bed of the viver, which has been enclofed with ftone work of 
unknown antiquity, to keep out the fieth water. In times of frefhes, however, 
the iver overflows the ftone work, and mixes with the brine, fo that it does nor 
afford falt to the favages hereabouts, till the river is confiderably fallen. 

In feveral places, circular fortifications have been ditcovered in the fame 
eountry: thefe are conftantly inclofed with deep di:ches, and fenced with a 
‘breatt-woik.—Fiom thefe, and many other fimilar remains of antiquity, one 
would think the world much older than it has been commonly imagined, Seve. 
ral tribes on the weitern fide of the great river abovementione.!, date their na- 
tional exiftence for more than twenty thoufand moons back; and the Indians 
ef the eaftern world, go immenfely farther into the depths ot time, though both 
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relate many events of thefe diftant periods, that are evideritly mixed with 

fable. Philadelphia, March 17, 1792. 


WESTERN DISCOVERIES, 


T is incredible what paitis are taken at this day, by more European nation# 
than one, to fend enterprifing travellers to explore the interior regions of 
America. Among thefe, the Britifh take the lead; and forgetting the narrow 
infular limits that nature has affigned them, and the various checks they have 
experienced in the road to univerfal empire, on this continent, they are {till pros 
je&ting a tributary government, in the pathlefs forefts of interior America. A 
mr. Stuart, faid to be in the employ of the Britith court, has not long fince'res. 
turned from four years travels through the hitherto unexplored regions to the 
weftard, Taking his courfe weft fouth-wefterly from the pofts on the lakes, he 
penetrated to the head of the Miffouri, and from thence due weft, to within about 
five hundred miles of the fhores of the Pacific ocean. Nothing prevented his 
reaching the coaft but an inveterate war which had for fome years been car 
ried on with all the implacability of favage revenge, between the interior Indi« 
ans, and thofe towards the fea cost parts. So great, however, was the ardour 
ef the enterprifing mr. Stuart to attain his objeét (the exploring the conti. 
nent from fea to fea) that he joined the interior Indians, in feveral battles againft 
the thore Indians, ail which coming fhort of his object, the procuring.a peace, 
after fome ftay, he returned nearly by the route he had purfued going out.—Our 
information adds, that beyond the Miffouri, mr. Stuart met with many power- 
ful nations of favages, in general hofpitable and courteous. The Indian nations 
he vifited weltward appeared to be a polifhed civilized people, having regularly 
built towns, and being in a ftate of fociety not far removed from the European, 
and only wanting the ufe of iron and fteel to be perfeétly fo. They are always 
clad in fkins, cutin an elegant manner, and in many refpeéts preferable to the 
garments in ufe among the whites. Adjacent to thefe nations is a vaft range of 
mountains, which may becalled the Allegany of the weftern parts of Ameri+ 
‘€a, and ferves as a barrier againft the too frequent incurfions of the coaft In. 
dians, who entertain a mortal antipathy to the nations and tribes inhabiting 
the country eaftward beyond the mountains. 


HALF MILLION, OR POTATOE BANK. 


S I have long been of opinion that the eftablifhing a potatoe bank in fome 
central part of this ftate, would be of very great utility to the public in 
general; I therefore fubmit the following plan to their confideration. In the 
firft place, I would have fubfcriptions immediately opened-in different parts of 
this ftate for eftablithing a bank, to confift of five thoufand thares, each fhare 
to be one hundred bufhels of good merchantable potatoes of the red fort, as they 
are found to keep the beft : no check to be drawn on faid bank for lefs than five 
buthels, or more than five thouland: as foon as the fubfeription thall be com- 
plete, the fubfciibers to have a meeting for the purpofe of petitioning our legif- 
lature for incorporation ; and as the buildings neceffary tor lodging the depos 
fits in, together with offices for clerks, &c. will be attended with very confide- 
rable expenfe, I therefore think it would be advifeable to petition our legiflature, 
to grant us a lottery for promoting the above plan; and I make not the leatt 
doubt, if we do but tell them it will have a vaft tendency to advance the landed 
intereft of this ftate, not only an aét of incorporation, but alfo a lottery will 
be granted. New- Brunfwick, March 1792. 
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THIS IS ASTRANGE WORLD? 


FES—and a ftrange fort of beings inhabit it! Indeed I am of opinion the 
world is net fo much to blame as the inhabitants; and was every perfon 
ftrétly to examine his own conduct, I am perfuaded, inftead of laying the blame 
on the world, he would fay, of bimielf, this is @ frrange creature. But to attend 
to the confequences of our own condutt, is atafk too burdenfome ; it is much 
eafier to lay all the cenfure upon the world. The preacher, who, by his dull- 
nefs, has driven all his people from the church, looks around (after he has de- 
livered a foporific) at the empty pews, and fighs out “ what a dull congrega- 
tion this is a flrange world!” 
Authors who 
“* painful vigils keep, 
Slezplefs themfelves, to give their readers fleep,” 
e——when they find their works negieéted, and them{elves inking into oblivie 
on, quarrel with their readers for their want of tafte: ‘* this” fay they “ is a 
Prange world who mix rye with their wheat, pour water into their 
cider, tie up fwingling tow with their flax, and pratile twenty other frauds 
with their produce; when they find it will not fell, lay the blame en the mer- 
¢ehant, for endeavouring to keep down the market, ‘* this is a frange world!? 
fay they, with deep groans, as they return home, after having been forced to fell 
their adulterated produce at half price. 
The merchant, who has jockyed, /haved, and bit his cuftomers, until none, 
but thofe thateare forced by their poverty, will deal with him, when he perceives 
his honeft neighbour taking his beft cuftom from him, exclaims, “ this 15 @ 


world 


The haughty {park paying his addreffes to a lady of prudence and fenfibility, 
depending upon the wealth of bis father, and his own fafhionable chapeam ana 
powdered locks, to carry every thing before them—when he finds himflf ne- 
gieéted, and the affections of the lady placed upon fome induftrious, worthy, 
poor man, begins to think all women are fools, and that ‘* shes is a Arange 
world! The parents of the lady who have always looked upon riches as the 
one thing needful, and whe confider men without wealth, as the Mshometans do 
women, as having no fouls, will be ready to tear the hair off their daughter's 
head. Here I am ready to cry out mylelf, * what a firange world!” 

The tippler, when he is urged to give a note at the year’s end, for the long 
fring of dittos and dittos, and is threatened, unlefs he does it, that the old notes 
will be put in fuit, mutters, “ this is a Aramge world!” But Lam 2fraid, when 
he has to pay thofe notes, he will be fenfible, that it is not the world that is fo 
much to blame ; he will then find out that he is a frrange creature, and not that 
only, but that he is a miferable poor creature. 


ON THE ORIGIN OF NOBILITY. 


HE moft attentive obfervers of human nature, have found it to comprife 
within itfelf a vait variety of virtues and vices, every individual of our 
fpecies having certain qualities, or a certain general temperament of Lis own, in 
the fame manner as a degree of latitude, from the equator to the pole (or as far 
a8 vegetation extends) has one or more productions almoit peculiar to itfelf, 
fourithing in its own puralle!, and gradually declining in growth or quanuty 
as they are removed therefrom to the northward or fouthward. 

There being thus, from nature, different grades of virtue in the human f{pe- 
cies, wpon viewing the matter iw theory, it would icem proper enough, that the 
sook virtuous fhould be the real nobility of every nation, the fathers and initruce 
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Remarks om duellngr [Mayp. 


tors of the rude populace, the examples and patrons of morality, the promoters 
of peace, ard the moft adlive agents in the happinefs, peace, and profperity of 
the great family of mankind. ‘ 

There can be litthe doubt, thet fuch was the firft idea upon which a dittin& 
nobility was founded, which, from its patrictic charaéter, ferved at once as a 
guard againft the ambition of monarchs, and to moderate the tumultuous émpe- 
tuofity of the multitude. Unfortunately, virtue proved to be not hereditary, 
and when mca were once induced to count upon a parental tranfmiffion of the 
vintucs that ¢o real honour to man, they foon experienced the fatal confequences 
of fuch a belicf. Hence the idea of virtue itfelf became changed ; her true na- 
ture was mift:ken ; and ameng the Romans, in particular, for many ages, the 
word imported nothing more, than courage or brutal tevocity. 

One or the cther of two interefts, it is faid, for the mot part prevail in every 
government, the monied intereft, or family intereit. In the prefent age, when 
ail romantic ideas feem to be obliterated, and equal rights are coming more 
and more into vogue, the latter of thefe two interefts has become extremely 
weak, unlefs connected with, or included in the former. The French count, 
who was defcended from Charlemagne, gained very iittle reipeét when people 
found he climbed up a fig uce once a day, to make his cinner on figs ; and the 
Swifs peafant muft Lave been rather ridiculed than otherwile, who, upon the 
ftrength of his ancient nobility, every day faid to his fon, ** duke! do me the 
honour to go to the ftye, and feed the hogs.” 

Family intereft, then, at the prefent day, may be fairly confidered as one and 
the fame thing with the monied intereft of a country, fince this: intereft will, 
in future, be the foundation tor family, and confequently the probable mother 
of defpotiim. Every attempt to counteiaét the efforts of the rich, by inftituting 
an heiiditary order, deriving their :nportance, exclufively, from the virtues or 
merits of their anceftors, wil’, no doubt, prove abortive. 

Moft of the prefent real nobility in Europe, as well as Afia, may be called 
the pofterity of invaders and pluaderers. Thew ancettors had difcernment enough, 
to know, that what were celled heroic ations, varnifhed over by the hand of 
hiftorical fame, would not be fufficient to infure the future importance of their 
defcendants, unconnected with fubftantiol domains. Hence originated the 
fantry of thofe countries, who are noother than the vaffuls to the heirs of plun- 
dered property. 

The only eff.&tual check upon the monied intereft (which ever lies among a 
few) mut proceed from theefforts of the popular intereft. When the people, how » 
ever, becume fo inattentive as not to kiow what thofe interefts are, or are art- 
fully preciuced from being acqucinted with them by the virtual prohibition of a 
fice circulation of knowledge and information, thofe efforts mutt in that cafe 
be of jittle or no avail, as that man would appear tuperlatively ridiculous whe 
came to demand a right—and, from habits of neglect, mifinformation, or no 
information at ail, had not a fingle rational idee, what thofe rights are. 


REMARKS ON DUELLING, 


Taken from dr. Barry's new book of effays, theological, philofophical, and 
moral, 


F, in dcfence of duelling, it be afferted, that the prafiice of it prevents bad 
manners, and preferves good, it is in that view but held out as a fort of 
birch or bugbear to naughty boys, and feldom reétifies the principle: good 
minds requive it not, and bad ones are feidom amenced by it: for thefe lait pre- 
fume on the experience of paft rencontres, whigh, while it hardens and famili- 
asifes them to fuch danger, gives them at the fame time, {cil and fuperiority 
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in the praétice; and hence denies, in a great degree, what is often urged in 
fapport of duelling, that it is, to buth parties equaliy a fair mode of defence.— 
But the grand objection to ail this, is, that this mode of redrefs flrikes at the 
very root of juftice. 

Corre&tion was not intended for the innocent, but for the guilty. Duclling 
makes no diilinétion, nor can it difcriminate between them; it ponts out 
vengeance to both, and equally expofes both to violent and immediate death, 

The villain who affiulted the virtue of a wife or a daughter, and made the 
vileft attacks on charaéter, is allowed to heal the wound, by giving to the ia- 
jared perfon and his family, the unfpeakable fatisfation of mucdering him af. 
terwards with a piitol! Is this bravery? Is this honour? Nearly ahout the 
fame, as if aman, who had been ill treated by another, fhould prefentiy de- 
mand the fatisfaction cf cafling lots, which of the two fhoull be turned off at 
the gallows ! 

Socruel, fo abfurd a fport, therefore, as dueliing certainly is, ongit refulute- 
ly to be oppofed and fhunned by every man of found underitanding and man- 
ly good principles; and a very few pe:fzvering examples and authorities would 
very foon render duelliag as opprobrious blood tfirfly, as it is now conf. 
dered fafhionable and courageous. 

But then, fay the advocates of duelling, if you cenfure this praXice as bale, 
and wholly fet it afide, you tsrow the doors wile open to perpetual infult, and 
take away all re(tvaint on inJecorum and is! manners ; and as the prefervation 
of honour is cquilly dear to a man as life irfelf, dueling is the only redrefs, 
when that is invaded; but if the prefervation of this fort of honour, which 
neither Jaw nor equity can relieve, be of fush moment, furely the acquifition of 
it may be equally fo; and where men have no real title ta it belide , they may 
feek occafion to purchale it ia this way. 

But to afcertain, in fom: degree, how far honour is concerned ia ducls, we 
muft go back tothe more frequent of their caules; and they will apnear vine 
times out of ten, to originate either irom jealouly, gambling, or intoxication ! 
Honour is ftudded round with all the virtues of the human founl—ind does 
not herd with the debauchees of a brothel, or the plotters of female ruin—is 
not acquainted with the tricks of a gaming table, nor the fyrabbles of mid- 
night revelling—is neiherenvious, tujurious, cruel, nor delamiag—but abhors 
them all, and will not have her name cilled in quettion by any of them; as 
fhe is of too high de‘cent, too chate, and too amiable, to be related to the 
eaules, fo fhe difdains to acknosledge the confequences, too proud to al- 
fociate with their abettors; but the duellitt will go on to produce a cafe, 
where honour, and that only, is fe aggrieved and fo circumfanced, that no 
fuitable redrefs can be had elewhere, and therefore, his recource to the piltol 
for that fatisfaétion, which neither law nor equity have provided for. If evea 
this were the fact, what fatisfa&tion to a reafonable man does a duel afford ? 
Will it pu ify his charaGer, it contaminated before? Aad if it be enly tor the 
fake of punifhing tie tranfzreffor, he cannot do thit without invelving bim- 
felf in the fame correchion (a fatal one pechaps too) ; and true honour docs mt 
allow fuch grofs anjuilice, and unprovoked cruelty. 


Extra& from an addrefs on female education, by mr. J. P. Martin, cf Boftax, 


ET other nations boat as they pleale, a fuperiority in the production of 
fruits and flowers, 
** Nan isthe nebier growth, our reaims fuyply, 
Aad fouls ave ripen’din this morthern iky.” 
happily, we do no: limit merit, nor knowledge, to fx: both we 
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from an adirefi on female cducttion, (May; 


confider as the natoral growth of the human mind, and fure of i 
when moiftened with the dew of wildom, and warmed by the fun of know. 
ledge. 

Tn the dawn of life, I hail the dawn of my country’s hopes! Lo, a ghcenix 
of empire sifes from the afhes of the old world: Lo, a fun more radiant than 
the fource of heat, beams from the eaftera horizon—pouring its rays among 
the vapours, fogs, and clouds, which have been gathering through centuries 
of nights | 

one natural, civil, and religious privilege, is ours, by the legacy of hea- 
ven. Here Science has opened her treafures ; and here Liberty has ereéted her 
ftandard, bidding defiance to defpotifm. 

With fuch fingular advantages, we need but the active mind, the honeft 
heart, and theoiligent hand: thus fhall our ichools become as pure, enriching 
fireams—our churches flourish as the palm-tree—and our land become as the 
gurdew of God, 

While the tender hearts of thofe, who are now enjoying the advantages of 
{chool education, are offering a tribute of refpe&t to their parents, their pa- 
trons, and the promoters of fcience, al! hearts fhould unite in gratitude to our 
common Parent, from whom are all our blefiings, 

Could the fir fettlers of this country, now fland in the midft of us, how 
would they be filled with admiration | 

«« Thefe,” would they fay, * are the bleffed fruits of our zeal, our labours, 
and hardhhips. We traverfed the wilderne{s in want of all things ; but thefe our 
children are enjoying the milk and honey of the jand.”” 

The thought is ixterefling ; and while we cherith the remembrance of 
eur worthy anceftors, let us be emulous to imitate their laudable examples. 

To the pleafure, derived from the anticipation of future days, under the 
prefent improved fyitem of education, much may be added from a reflexion on 
the patt. 

There was a time, in the infancy of our country, when little attention was 
paid to the early improvement of the mind—when the advantages of fchool- 
ng were limited to a few—and thofe principally of one fex—while the other 
was devoted to ignorance, and domeftic toils, 

Even now, in fome pats of unmed America, as well as among feveral 
other nations, who call themfelves jciviiized—women are confidered as |ittle 
better than flaves to unfeeling parents, and to xile, lordiy hufbinds. 

Our lot has follen in a more favoured land. We live in an age and country, 
where we fee children acquiring at fchoo!, all the neceffary, convenient, and 
many of the ornamental branches of education. 

Writing and arithmetic are taught with great propriety and expedition ; 
Spelling, reading, grammar, and geography, are acquired at an early age. The 
zeal, which feems to prevail among all ranksof people, on this fubjeét, gives 
encouragement to teachers; and we have a fair profpedt, that it equal exer- 
tions are elfewhere made, good and valuable learning will be difleminated 
throughout our country. 

Then thall we fee, from year to year, the produétions of American inge- 
nuity ; our young men ‘will be emulous to excel the geniufes of the eaft; our 
daughters will thine as bright conftellations, in the {phere where nature has p'a- 
ced them. 

** They will epen their mouths with wifdom ; and in their tongues will be 
the law of kindrefs. They will look well to the ways of their houfebeld, and 
eat notthe bread of idleneis. They will ftretch ovt their hands to the poor ; 
yea, they will reach forth their hands to the needy. Their ewa works will 
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| pathetic letter 


praile them in the guts ; and their children fhall rife up, and call them blef- 
fed.” 


* How bright the fcene to fancy's eye appears, 
Throvgh the peripective of leng, diftamt ycars ; 
; When this, this mingled groupe thew country calls 
From academic thides and learned halls, 
To fix her laws, her {pirit to fuftain, 
Aad light up glory through her wide domain ; 
Their various taftes in different arts 
Like temper*d harmony of light and fhode, 
With friendly union in one mats fhall blend, 
Aad this adorn the fate, and that defend.” 


@—— 


A pathetic letter from a deferted wife to a faithless bufrand. 
MY DEAR HUSBAND, 


WHO had expeéted your return from Furope with painful anxiety—whe 

had counted the fow hours which parted you trom me—thok bow I 
was fhocked, at heaving you would return no more, and that you had tevied 
with a miftrefs, in a dittont ftate. It was for your fake thot I lamented. You 
went againtt my earneft intreaties ; but it was with a defire, whieh though 
fincere, to provide a genteel mamtenance for our litte ones, whom you tud 
you could not bear to fee brought wp in the evils of poverty. I might now las 
ment the difappoimtment, in not tharing the riches which I hear you have 
amaffed ; but I fcorn it. Whatare riches, compared tu the d light of fincere af. 
feétion? I deplore the lofs of your love. I deplove the fruity which has invole 
ved you in error, and will, I am dure, as fuch miftaken conduct muff, termi- 
nate in mifery. 

But I mean not to remonftrate. It is, alas! too late. T only writeto acquaint 
you with the health and fome other circumitances of myfelt and thefe little ones, 
whom you once loved, 

The houfe you left us in, could not be fipported without an expenfe whicl 
the little fum you left behind could not long fupply. I have @inquithed ir, 
and have retired to a neat little cottage, thirty miles from town. We make ne 
pretenfions to elegance ; but we live in great neatnels, and, by ftidt economy, 
fupply our moderate wants, with as much comfort as our celolste Gruauon will 
allow. Your prefence, my love, would make the jitti cottage a palace. 

Poor Emily, who has grown 2 fine girl, has been working a pair of rofiles 
for you ; and, as the fits by my fide, oven repeats with a igh, ‘ when will my 
dear popa return?" The others are conftantly sfking me the fame quettion 
and little Henry, as foon as he began to talk, learned to jifp, in the firtt fy Ma- 
bles he ever uttered, “ when will papa come home ?'’—{ecet fei ow! he us pow 
fitting on his ftool by my fide, and, as heees me drop a tear, oiks me why I 
weep, for papa will come home foon. He and bis two brothers ave frequently 
riding on your walking cane, and take particular delight in it, becaufe it is 
para's. 

I do affure you, I never open my lips gpthem on the caufe of your abfence, 
But I cannot prevail upon myfe!t to bid them crate to afk when you will re- 
turn, though the queftion frequently extortsa tear (which hide wa 
wrings my foul, while I fuffer in filence. 

I have tanght them to mcntion you, with the greateft ardour of aff-Aior, in 
their morning and evening prayers; and they aways add, of thewfeiyes, 2 pe 
tition for your ipeedy return. 
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Biegant letter on the death of a child. 


I {pend my tinge in giving them the little inftruétion Iam able. I cannot af, 
ford to place them at any eminent fchool, and do not choofe that they thould 
acquire meannefs and vulgarity at a low one. As to Englifh—they read alter. 
nately, three hours every morning, the moft celebrated poets and profe 
writers ; and they cam write; though not an elegant, yeta very plain and legible 
hand. 

Donot, my dear, imagine that the employment is irkfome. It affords me a 
{weet confolation in your ablence. Indeed, if it were not for the little ones, I 
am afraid I fhould not fupport it. 
|. I think it will be a fatisfa&tion to you, to hear, that, by retrenching our wants 
and expenies, we are enabled to pay for every thing we buy; and though 
poor, we are not unhappy from the want of any neceflary. 

Pardon my interrupting you. I mein to give you fatisfaction. Thouch I 
am deeply injured by your error, ] am not refentful. I with you ali the hap- 
pinefs you are egpable of, and am, your once loved, and ill affeciionate, 

EMILIA, 


ELEGANT LETTER ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


F SHERE is a neftling worm in every flower, along the path of lite; and, 
while we admire tne {preading leaves and unfokling bioom, tlie traitor 
often -confumes the root, and all the beauty falls. You are not turprifid, that 
my letter opens with a ferious reflexion on the flreting ftate of earthly pleafures. 
This, my frequent theme will continue, I beticve, till my eyes are fhut upon 
this world, and I repofe upon a bed of duft. The fon of forrow can teach you 
10 tremble over every blefiing you enjoy. Pay now to thy living friend, the tear 
which was referved for his grave. I have undergone one of the (everett trials 
human nature can experience. I have feen a dear and only child, the little com- 
panion of my hours of leifure, she delight of my eyes, the pride of my heart, 
ftrugzling in the agonies of pain, while 1 poured over him tears and prayers te 
heaven in vain. I have feen him dying—iead—coffined. I have kifled him in his 
fhrowd—I have taken the laft farewell—I have heard the bell call him to the 
filent vault, and am now no more a father—J am ftabbed to the heart, cut to 
the brain. 
—Heret lateri lethalis arundo, 


With what tender care was the boy nurfed! How often has he been the plea- 
fing burden of my arms! What hours of anxiety for his welfare have I felt! 
What endearing amufements for him invented! Amiable was his perfon, fenii- 
ble his mind—A!I who faw, loved him—all who knew him, admired a genius 
which out-ran his years. The fun no fooner arofe than it was eclipfed. No foon- 
er was the flower opened, than it was cut down. My mind eagerly revolves 
every moment of palt joy. All the parental affeétions ruth like a torrent, and 
overwhelm me.—Wherever I go, I fcem to fee and hear him, turn round and 
him. 

What coes this world prefent, but a long walk of mifery and defolation ? 
In tears man is boin—in agonies he dies—what fills up the interval ? Momen- 
tary joys ani lafting pcins. Within a war of paffions ; without, tumult and dif- 
order reign. Fraud, oppreffion, riot, rapine, bloodied, murder, fill up the 
tragic tale of every day : fothat a wife man muft often wifh to have his curtain 
dropt, and the fcene of vanity and vexation clofed. Tome, a church yard is a 

leafing walk. My feet often draw towards the graves, and my eyes turn to- 
wards-the vault, where al! the contentions of this world c.afe, and where the 
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weary are at reft.—I praife, with Solomon, the dead who are already dead, more 
than the living that are yet alive, 

I will call re2fon and religion to my aid.—Prayers and tears cannot reftore 
my child; and to God who made us, we muft {ubmit, Perhaps he was f{natch- 
ed in mercy from fome imp.nding won nile life he might have been iniferable, 
in death he mutt be happy.—I will not think him dead—I will not coofider hima 
confined in the vault, or mouldering in the dult—but rifen—clad with true 
glory and immortality—gone to the regions of eternal day, where he will ne- 
ver know the lols of parents, or of a child—gone above the reach of forrow, 
vice, or pain, That litth hand, which was fo bufy to pleale here, now holds a 
eberub’s harp. —That voice, which was mufic to my ears, warbles {weet fym- 
phonies to our father, Jord, and king.—Thofe feet which came to we'come ine 
fiom toil, and my arms received, while I held bim up, and for the bleffing uf-d 
to thank my God, now traverle the flarry pavement of the heavens. —The fo- 

eiety of weak, impure, unhappy mortals is exchanged for that cf powerful, 
pure, bleffad fpirits : and his fair brow is encircied with a never fiding crown. 

Shall [ then grieve, that he, who is become an angel, grew not to be a man? 
Shail I drag him fiom the fkies ? With him in the vale of forrow ?—TI would 
not, my dear boy, interrupt thy blifs.—It is not for thee, but for myfeif, f 
weep.-—1 fpeak as if he was prefent.—And who can tell, but that he {tes ant 
hears me ?—Aod our great Milton fays, 

Miltions of {pivitual creatures walk the earth, 
Unicen, both when we fleep and when we wake, 

Perhaps even now, he hovers over me with roly wings—dictates to my heart, 
and guides the hand that writes. 

The confideration ef the forrows of this life, and the glories of the next, is 
eur beft fupport—dark are the ways of providence, while we are wrapped up 
m mortaity ;—but, convinced there is a God, we mutt hope and believe, that 
ail is right. 

May the remainder of my days be {pent in a faithful dilcharge of the duty I 
ewe to the Supreme Difpofer of all events ! Lam but as a pilgrim here, have t:od 
many rovgh paths, and drank many bitter cups.—As my days fhoten, may 
the Son of Rizhteoufnefs brighten over me, til [ arrive at the new feru‘alem, 
where tears are wiped away from every eye, and forrow is no more!—Mhay [ 
defcend into the grave, fogm whence I have lately had fo many * hair breadth 
e(capes,”’ in peace! May I meet my angel boy at the gate of death; and may 
his hand condu@ me to the palace of eternity! Thete are the fervent prayers 
ot Your affli&ted friend, 


SPIRIT OF GOVERNMENTS. 


N* government is perhaps reducible to a fole principle of operation. Where 
the theory approaches neareft to this chara&er, and of.ca hite- 
rogencous piinciples mingle their influence in the adminiltrstion. It is ufetu', 
nevertheleis, to analyfe the feveral kinds of government, and to charadl eile 
them by the {pirit which predominates in each. 

Matetquieu has refolved the great operative principles of government inte 
fear, honowr, and virtue, ap; lying g the ta pure defpotifms, the fecond ta re 
gular monarchies, and the third | to republi ics. The portion of teuth lended 
with the ingenuity of this fyftem, fufficien'ly juftifies the adiiration bellowed 
on its author. Its accuracy cm never be defended againf the criticifius which it 
has encountered, Mo®tefquiew was in politics not a Newton, or a Lo.| ke, 
who eftablished snmortal ty der IS, the one sa matter, the other in mind. Hy. was 
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in his particular fcience, what Bacon was in wniverfal fcience: he itfted the veit 
from the venerable errors which enflaved opinion, 2nd pointed the way to thofe 
luminous truths, of which he had but a glimpfe himfelf. 

May not governments be properly divided, according to their predominant 
fpirit, and principles, into three fpecies, of which the following are exam« 

les? 

. Firft. A government operating by a permanent military force, which at once 
Maintains the govermament, and is maintained by it; which is at once the caule 
ef burdens on the people, and of fubmiffion in the people to their burdens. 
Such have been the governments under which human nature has groaned through 
every age. Such are the governments which ftill opprefs it in almof every couns 
try of Europe, the quarter ef the globe, which calls itleif the pattern of civili- 
zation, and the pride of humanity. 

Secondly. A government operating by corrupt influence—fubfiituting the 
motive of private intereft in place of public duty—cenverting its pecuniary dif. 
peniations into bounties to favourites, or bribes to opponents—accommodat- 
ing its meafures to the avidity of a partof the nation, inftead of the benefit 
ef the whole—in a word, enlifting an army of interefted partizans, whofe 
tongues, whofe pens, whofe intrigues, and whofe aftive combinations, by fup< 
plying the terror of the {word, may fupport a real domination of the few, un- 
der an apparent liberty of the many. Such a government, wherever to be 
found, is an impoftor. It is happy for the new world, that it is not on the 
weft fide of the Atlantic. It will be both happy and honourable for the 
united flates, if they never deicend to mimic the coftly pageantry of its form, 
nor betray themfelves into the venal {pirit of its adminiftration. 

Thirdly. A government deriving its energy from the will of the fociety, and 
wperating hy the reafon of its meafures, on the underftanding and irtereft of the 
fociety. Such ts the government fer which philofophy has been fearching, and 
humanity been fighing, from the moft remote ages. Such are the republican 
goverpmen:s wiich itis the glory of America to have invented, and her un- 
rivalled happineis to poflefs. May her glory be completed ay im prove- 
ment on the theory which experience may teach; and her Wappinefs be per- 
peiuated by a fyftem of adminiftration correfponding with the purity ef the 
theory. 

22 


SIL K. 


T is curious, as well as ufeful, to obferve the changes which induftry bas 
effeed. Italy is at’prefent rich in filk: yet, in that very country, during 
two hundred and fifty years from the time of its being firft known in Rome, it 
was fold for its weight in gold. It was not till many hundred yeare after filk 
was known there, that the tilk-worm was introduced into Europe from China, 
In the year 1551, two monks were employed by Jultinian, the emperor of 
Conftantinople, te bring the ‘eggs of that ufeful infe&t. This they accom- 
plifhed ; and the rearing ef filk-worms has fpread into feveral countries, and, 
at laft, is beginning to be an obje&t of attention in feveral parts of America. 
It is more than twelve hundred years fince the filk-worm was brought from 
China to Europe; and one would naturally fuppofe, that there is nothing far- 
ther remaining to be done towards extending the culture of filk to places 
where it is not yet introduced, or improving it where it is not already practifed. 
Yet this inference, however natural, is invalidated by tworemarks. The pros 
grefs of the culture of filk has proved, that it may be extended even to northern 
elimates. Dear as filk was, and eager asthe trading worl@ was to get it, it ap- 
fears that it was near feven hundred years after the filk-werm was brought te. 
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3792.3 Machinery- 


Conftantinople, before the culture and manufaéture of filk were eftablisied even 

at Venice. It was flowly fpread from place to place on the fhoves of the Medi« 

terranean. The experiments made in our own country have univerfally fuc- 

ceeded. It appears, that the hatching of the eggs may be delayed, artificially, 

until the mulberry leaf is realy for the fupply of the young artifts. The 

cold of our feafons, feems, in this manner, to be obviated without expenfe,  - 
_ There is a fort of prudence which condemns new {chemes as vifionary, and 

which, no doubt, deprived ten generations, cf this prudent rice, of the ad." 
vantages of this cuiture in Venice, and other places near Conftantinople. 
There is no doubt, that had the culture of fik been haftened and foflered by 
the patronage of governments, and of enlightened nations, it might have been as 
far advanced a thoufind years ago as we-iee it at this day. 

The refult from tuefe remarks is, that the fubj-ct of the culture of filk des 
ferves the attention of the governments and people of America. Hiftory thows 
us how lite was done for ages: and ovr own experience proves, that mor 
may yet be done. The fouthern flates feem to be bell ftuated for it: but the 
attempts made in the northerh fhould alfo be patronifed and extended, 


T muft afford great pleafure to the friends of American marufafures, to 

fee the rapid improvements which have, within thofe few years, been made 
in machinery, within the united fates; and too much praife cannot be. given 
to thofe individuals, who, notwithitanding the numerous obitacies which pre- 
fent themfelves againtt weve inventions, in a young country, by Ready perfeve- 
rance, complete valuable machines. 

At the head of this lift, ftands a citizen of the Delaware fate, mr. Oliver 
Evans; this excellent mechanic in the tune of the late war, invented and com- 
pleted a machine for forming card tecth, which makes 1,500 complete teeth in 
one minute, and with great accuracy. As mr. Evans had not capital futicient 
to fet up an extenfive card factory—and as he dia not wifh thit his inventoa 
thould benefit individuals only, he applied to fome of the leading members in 
the affembly of the Rate of Pennfylvania, and propofed eftabiithing in that Rate, 
under the patronage of the Jegiflature, a card and wire factory, which wonld 
draw the wire, and, when it was fine enough, make it into teeth for the cards, 
in lefs time and trouble, with his machine, than to wind the wire in the vfaal 
hanks, and Jay it afide, They, however, did not think proper to give him any 
encouragement, and he fold the fecret to individuals. 

The principles of this machine are now in ufe in the united Rates ; and the 
proprietors of it are enabled to excel Europe in the manufaiure of cards. 

When we confider the Rate of this country, the never-failing flreams wiih 
which it is fupplied, it muft be obvicus, that by a proper attention to /alour- 
faving machines we may obviete the great objection made to manufacturing in 
this country, the Ligh price of labour. 

Who could have thought, ten years ago, that it was pofibl+, fo to confruckt 
a mill, that after the wheat was emptied trom the deck .of a thallop, or the tail 
of a waggon, into a fpout, it fhoutd immediately afcend to the upper floor, and 
from thence pafs through ail the clearing machines, into the hopper for guind- 
ing, and as fait as ground, afcend agzin to the meal loft, and there be ipreac, 
cooled, and gathered again into the bolting hopper, ond tcited, and that part 
which requires to be bolted over, to pals from one fide of the hovlste the ether, 
in a horizental direion, and there afcend again, and a qoentiy of bran be 
completely mixed with it, and the whole bolted over, and all this without ‘the 
affiflance of manual labour? Such a mill, ten years Wou.s have Beca 
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2:6 Ujeful bints relating to fires { May, 
ranked with the perpetual motion, or philofopher’s ftone, as the dreams of a vifi- 
onary projector ; but we have lived to fee it conftructed; and are at a lofs 
which moft to admire, the extent of the improvement, or the fimplicity, and if 
I may fo exprefs myfelf, the harmony with which it is applied. 

From a certificate lately publithed in the Delaware gazette, figned by meffrs, 
Shallerofs and Sucud, it appears that four men will do all the bufinefs of two 
mills, with tne aflidance of mr. Evans's machinery, with as much eafe, as four 
men do the bufineis cf one mill without it, thereby faving one half the labour. 
Now if we fuppofe 2,000 mills in the united ftates, and by this machinery 
two men are fave! in each mill, there will be a faving of the labour of 4,000 
men, which, at 200 dollars a year each, will be 400,000 dollars faved. We are 
happy to learn, that mr. Evans is now likely to reap the frui‘sof his labour ; up- 
warcs of 100 mills have adopted his improvements, and they are daily increa- 
fing in pubiic eftimation, 


USEFUL HINTS RELATING TO F§RES. 


1. O prevent chimnies catching fire, and the dangeroug eonfequences 
thereof, in large towns: let a tax be levied, by the proper authority, 
on ali the loufe keepers, for the purpofe of maintaining a fufficient number of 
chi nney-fweeps; and, without further expenfe, let ali the chimnics be carefully 
{wept, at regular ftated intervals of time, under the direflion of proper pez- 
fons appointed for the purpofe. This regulation is adopted in feveral of the 
Ierge cities in Europe, in which 1 am told it is rare to fee a chimmey catch 
fire. 

2. Let each of the fire companies (wherever fuch ufeful inftitutions are eftab- 
jifhec) turnith themfeives with a fufficient quantity of the coarfe& and thicket 
kind of carpeting, cut into proper lengths, This might be ufed, on fundry oc- 
cafions, with very happy effe&s—where a houfe has catched fire, it might be 
fpread over the ro. fs of the neighbouring houfes, and conld eafily be kept wet 
by an engine, or by buckets of water poured on it from the trap doors and gar- 
ret windows, and thus prevent the fire frem fpreadiog. It might allo be 
{p:ead over the floors and ttair cafes of any houfe, the roof of which bad catched 
fire, and being kept wet, would, in many cafes, prevent the fire from defcend- 
ing. 

3. Let every fire company have in readinefs a few bags of fine falt, to be 
occalienally thrown into the engine, and diffolved in the water. Salt water will 
be found, by experience, much more effectual in extinguifhing fice than frefhh : 
befides, from its greater weight, it can be thrown toa greater diltance, and itrike 
with greater force. 

4. Every fire company fhould alfo be furnifhed with fifty or fixty feet of a 
hofe, or large flexible pipe. It might be made of fail duck, in joints of a conve- 
nient length, ftretched open by thin wooden hoops, placed at proper diltances, 
and fo contrived as to be eafily faftened together. ‘The principal ufe that L 
would propofe to make of thefe flexible pipes, would be this: to faften one 
end of this pipe to the large {crew of the engine to which the iffuing pipe is 
uludlly applied, and let the iffu.ng pipe be faftened to the other end ; then, by 
means of a lidder, or otherwile, let this pipe be conveyed to that fituation, 
wheve it may play on the fire with the greate(t advantage. Tie water, in al- 
cending through this lirge figxible pipe, meet with incomparably lefs re - 
fitt nce, than when forecd a final coluwn through the air, and therefore, 
might, by the fame fore, be thrown toa much greater height, and applied with 
much greater acvantage to thofe partS qwhere it wovid be moft wanted. The 
bore of the brais iluing pipe be perfietly cylindsical, er of equal diame- 
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The Metabafif. 


ter throughout; this being the form beft adapted to prevent the water frcm 
feattering after leaving the pipe. It thould alfo be well varnifhed or japanned cn 
the infide; which would leflen the fiséiion, and thereby add to the aéual force 
of the engine. 

g- The fire buckets, inftead cf being made wider, as inthe prefent form, 
fhould be narrower at the mouth than at the bottom. Lefs water would then be 
wafted in carrying: and in every other refpeét they would be equally convent. 
ent with thofe now in common ule. 

6..The roofs of houfes (covered with fhingles) inftead being painted, which 
renders them much more combuftible than otherwile, thould be walhed over eve- 
ry three or four years with a folution of quick lime in water, of the confiftence 
of common white-wafh, which, with the addition of a little lampblatk, might be 
made into a beautiful flate colour. This chesp wath would render the fiingtes 
much lefs combuttible than they would otherwife be, and would effectually 
prevent the growing of mofs, which both rots the roof, and renders it more 
liable to catch fire. 
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THE METABASIST. 


Ce muft die —faid the dogtor—* the mult dic" —* She has 3 /pa/e 
of juices’—The mother wept aloud—* Is there no help, daétor ?” 
faid the ; I then lofe my only child ] havetiied every remedy,” faid 
the dector, feiting his hand upon his bip, ‘* which is known to the heaiing art— 
and there is no man, I'll affure you, better acquainted with medicine than my- 
Self; for I travelled three years with the great Indian. dogtor Mohohonock.” 
—The fcene was truly affeéting.—While the dogtor, without any emo- 
tion of pity, boafted ef his fkill, the mother was affectionately taking leave of 
her daughter—** Adieu, adieu, gentle {pirit; fondly did I hope thou wouldft 
live to be the fupporter of my age,”—I was too much affeled with pity for 
the mother, and indignation againit the do&tor, to bea farther witnefs :—I ftole 
filently from the room. 

Of all quacks, quacks in phyfic are moft pernicious to the common people. 
—Can a man of feeling be a witnefs to the daily havock, made by thefe of- 
ficers of death, among his fellow creatures, without a figh ?—Indeed I could 
hardly refrain from tears, while my uncle, the other evening, told how his 
father was phyficked out of the world by one of thefe doétors, becaufe he had 
ared fpot on his nofe, which the quack declared to be a cancer. —‘* But,” faid 
my uncle, *‘ my father had as found a nofe the day he dicd, as the doctor 
hinfelf.” 

—Perhaps, reader, you are learned, may be amember of the ftate legiflature ; 
you fay, I deteit a quack. I would never employ him." —But your neighbour 
as an illiterate man, who cannot determine whether a phyfician be a man of 
learning and {kill, or not.— But, reader, if you do notin reality belong to the legif- 
Jative body, yet for this once imagine you do,—Iinagine that twice a year you 
affemble yourfeif with the wife men of the ftate, toenzat laws for the good of the 
people—imagine, that you have kindly provided againtt quacks in law, by em- 
powering our county courts to enquire into the learning and abilities of thofe 
who defign them(eives for the proteflion of the law, and to give licence, if their 
knowledge is fufficient—imagine that you have by a ftatute reitrained {wine— 
and then imagine (but blufh while you even imagine it) that thefe quack phy- 
ficians are permitted to depopulate your dominivns. 

By an Englifh ftatute, § Eliz. chap. 4. no perfon is allowed tc execute any 
trade of skill, uolefs he has firit ferved 2 regular apprenticethip of {even years, 


ee Surely as much care ought to be taken, that men fhould not be deprived ef 
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228 Picture of a churk (May, 


their health and lives, as that a clock fhould keep time regularly. —By a ftatute 
of this ftate, a tanner is not allowed to fell leather, unle!s he has firtt manifef. 
ted his fkill to the county court, and from them obtained licence; nor then, 
until the leather has been approved of, and feaied by a fworn fealer : but phyfi. 
cians are allowed to make and vend medicines, and are not even themfelves re. 
quired to know what they are, or what will be their effet.—It is a (erious 
confideration.—Is it not high time, there fhould be fome regulations 
jog phyficians ? 
PICTURE OF A CHOURL, 


JT To OK up a book, not long fnce, at a friend's houfe, and found in it 
the deferipion ef a churl, The ugly pisture made fuch an impreffion on 
my mind, that I can eafily recollect fome of the principal features. Churlith- 
‘nefs confitts in, and is expreffed by, a certain offenfive manner of fpetking and 
dcing things, as well asin aétions or words, which in themfclves are really 
oftenfive and injurious. A chusl is poflefled and agtuated by a four, morofe 
temper. He is vefliiute of that pity and kindnefs, and of that civility and 
. plaiiance, which the laws of fociety and goad manners, and thole of natuse 
and chriftianity require. On mott occafions, a churi will cifcover a felfith, fur- 
ly difpofition. His general charadter is that of faying and doing things in a 
Dlunt, coarfe, dfobliging, and brutal manner, Nay, he often feems to take a 
malicious pleafure in {peaking a rude thing, and performing a vexing deed, in 
‘a way that is rude and vexing—in bluntly and harflly denying a reafonable 
requeftt—in browbeating the difident and timorous, and in rafping the tender 
feelings of thofe with whom he converfes, The wickecdnefs, as well as hate- 
fulnefs of fuch a man’s heart, cannot be fufficiently expoicd, fince it mutt be 
odious in the fight of God, as well as man, andts very deitruClive of the peace 
“and happinefs of the woriJ. If it be true, that out of the abundance of the 
scart the mouth fpeaketh, one can hardly imagine a man to pefitisa worfe 
heart than a cchur!. He is not mercly felfith and urfociable, bur fech a fon of 
Belial shat a man cannot {peak tohim. ‘That fuch a temper is criminal as weil 
as odious, is apparent from its being contrary to the original nature of man— 
its breaking in upon the order of previdence—and its being inconfittent with 
fhofe virtues by which we are to be trained up for the happineis of a future 
tate. 
fen are compounded of focisl, as well as f{clfith affe&tions. They cannot 
poflibly fubiit, much leis be comfortable and happy, in an individual capacity ; 
and therefore are under obligations to be mutually helpful and obliging. A 
churl feems {carcely to have any affcGtions of leve and benevolence at all ; or 
4f he has, they are not founded on proper principles, but exerted, only by fits 
send ftarts, juit as his arbitrary, capricious humour didlates, 

One ceitain rule of judging concerning the fitnefs or imptopriety of difpo- 
fitions or a&tions, it, to confider what would be the confequence to fociety, if 
every one was to iudulge and pradlile the fame. It is not cacugh that a man has 
happened to do no hurt; the judgment mult be tormed from the tendency aad 
confequences of a diipobtion or habit. Now let us tee what thefe would be ina 
fociety compeled enurcly of members teus churlith one towards anether. As 
¢uch perfons sppeer to be poileiicd of no tleady geod principle, there could Be 
mo confilence placed in them, no dependence had upon them. Certainlys@s 
they are adiuated by no gensrowt, none but mean and ieifith, and often by ma< 
Vignant principies, they would cenitiute a wretched community, hateful to 
‘and hating one another, Itius uncertain whether they would fo much as traffic 

with one another oral they did, mul be in a Manner extreansly difagrecably 
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and uncomfortabie, perpetually dilubliging and quarreling, dicovering 
and dejerving a mutual julpicion and dittruft, and a mycual enmity and 
tempt. In fuch a fociety, there muit be, eather one contiaued fulien lence, of 
expretlions the moft atfruative and provoking. There would be no communi- 
cation of ientiments, no intctligence for mutual plealure or benefit, no refped 
to each other's opimon or advice. Every man would eat his moriel a- 
Jone, and have no trendto partake with hum for every ove would be 
leis and joyleis. Jhe poor would be withheld from thew defire, and the rich 
could enjoy neo comfort of riches in the right dilpodal of them, Who would 
be willing to enroll theméelves in fuch a focuety ? Ov, would the churlith them- 
felves chooie to converiec with none but pesions of the lame untowsrd, ure 
lovely difpoution ? Certainly i: muft be one conunued ftaie of hotly, veaa- 
uon, aod wretchednets. 

A churlith difpofition is likewife an infraQion upon the whole order of pro- 
vidence. It interrupts thole beneficial fervices ard kind offices between man and 
man, which provitence has ordained for their happinels. Lhe icheme ef provi- 
dence is to {upport the whole by the affiftance of every part, that there be ne 
ichifin in the body, but that the members have the (ame cave one for another, 
Chriltianity, therefore, clafles churlithnets, peevhnels, and fuch fort of 
affections, with fomeor the worlt of crimes. , 

If, theretore, a cliurlith difpofition be ihus contrary to the nature of man, te 
the order of providence, and is exprefsly forbidden by chrdlianny, it mut 
certainly be inconiitent with thoie virtues by which we are to be trained up 
for the bappinels of the future late, Heaven is the region ot benevolence and 
friendtup. And ia erder to gain admiffion the fociety of the blefle!, we 
mutt be trained up theretor by the exercile of the kindly locial atledtions, and the 
Ready practice of the divine and fecial virtues. 


Account of the new colony at Sierra Leona, (Concluded from page 163.) 


ent Account of the mew colony at Sierra Leona. | 


URING the American war, among other modes of raving folders a- 

dopted by the Brith generals, a proclamation had been made by ge- 
neral Clinton, that every negro flave, who thould jom the Britth forces, 
thould obtain his freedom, and havea fettlement at the conclution of the war, 
Many accordingly came in, were enrolled im the army, and, on the peace, hed 
uckets of freeiom given them by the officers under whom they bul ierved, Lance 
were allotied them in Nowa Scotia, where, with many ether loyaliis, they wese 
feat by government, when bottilities were at an end. [twas not long till thele 
loyalifts, many of whom had been educated with all the ideas of the juilice of 
flavery, the inferiority of negroes, andthe fuperiority of white men, that are 
univerfal in the fouthern provinces of America, began to hasrais and oppreis 
the induitrious biack fettlers, and even wantonly to deprive thew of the truits 
of their labour, expelling them from the lands they had cieared, aad, with- 
out any Compeniation, appropriating thefe to ther own ule, The courte of law, 
com poled of white men, conncéted with the oppreflor+, geve no redrele and 
the negro:s were forced to fit down wader the lols. Not (atufied with this op- 
preflion, many of the loyalitts, and feversi too of the Hritith officers, who held 
a more honourable place in the army than ther conduct would feem to hav< 
merned, made frequent and fuccefsful attempts to reduce again to flavery tholg 
megrocs who hai fo honourably obtained thew treedom. They hesed them as 
ferwants, and, at the end of the Mrpulated time, refuied payment of the 
inti@ing that they were faves: im lume mftances they dettroyed thew 
of iscedom, and thea endaved the negross foc want of them, and ig Keres 
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inftances, the unfortunate Africans were taken on board veflels, carried to the 
Wet Indies, and there fold for the benefit of their plunderers.* 

Frequent repetition of thefe enormi.ies had diipirited the Nova Scotia ne. 
groes, and almoft reduced them to defpair, when one day, fome company at 
dinner happened to be converfing on the projeéted fcheme of the Sierra Leona 
colony, and mentioned mr. Grenville Sharp, a name revered among the ne- 
groes, as the patron of the plan. A fenfible black, who waited at table, heard 
the accounts with eagernefs, and took the firft opportunity of fyreading them 
mmong bis countrymen. The hope of relief animated them, and they refoived te 
fend over their agent, one Thomas Peters, a refpectable, intelligent African, 


to wait upon the company, and learn if they might expeél encouragement to 


go to the new colony. This man arrived in London a fhort time before the 
aé in favour of the company paffed ; he waited without delay on fome of the 
chief promoters of the plan, and received from them promifes of fupport, 
fhould the aé of parliament pafs as was wifhed. Never did ambaflacor froma 
fovereign power profecute with more zeal the object of his miffion than did 
Thomas Peters the caule of his diftreifed countrymen. At lait matters were 
arranged, and he returned to communicate to tiem the news of relief. 

The circumftances of ‘the Nova Scotia negroes were ftated to government, 
and orders were iffued to the governors of the provinces of Halifax and New 
Brunfwic, to interpofe in giving an effeétual check to the abules compiamed 
of, with a fevere reprimand for having ever allowed them; at the (ame time 
they were dire&ted to take proper opportunities of communicating to all the 
negioes the affairs of the Sierra Leona company, and to give them what aid 
might be neceflary for carrying the meafures into effe&. A brother of the rev, 
mr. Clarkfon, a lieutenant in the navy, is gone outto Nova Scotia with thcfe 
difpatches, and with proper credentials for inviting fuch of the negroes as 
are defirous of leaving the place, to the fettlement of Sierra Leona. Govern- 
ment has agreed to provide fhipping to tranfport them from Halifax, and lieute- 
nant Clarkfon is to accompany them to Africa. About fix hundred, it is 
now known, have embraced the offer, and will foon ferma great acceffion to 
the new colony. 

Such is the rife of this eftablifiment, from which the friends of humanity 
prediét the moft happy effets. Nothing will more readily tend to introduce ci- 
vilization into Africa, than acolony thus formed on a liberal and benevolent plan, 
free from the enormities that difgrace the flave trade. The foil is rich and fer- 
tile, and the cultivation of-many of the Weft India commodities will foon 
flourifth there. Befides this, an extenfive coaft and river trade is opened, for 
the valuable productions ot Africa, which are numerous and highly uteful, 
An extenfive inland commerce may foon alfo be eftablithed ; a contra& has 
already been made with the Mandingo priefts, who are acquainted with every 
village in the heart of this unexplored country, and whofe perfons are held fa- 
ered by all the contending chiefs; through their medium a traffic may be car- 
ried on, reaching over all the African continent, by meansof numerous cara. 
yans thattravel over it in all dire€tions ; and even the filks and {pices of the 
eaft may find their way from Cairo to the river of Sierra Leona. Thefe fpecu- 

. Jations, it is hoped not altogether ideal, may not be immediately valued, but in 
time may ‘take effe& 5 meanwhile, fhould this colony do no move than check 


NOTE. 


* A gentleman from America, who was prefent at the meeting when mr. 
Clarkfon gave this narrative, confirmed the preceding circumitances from his 
own perfonal knowledge, having had accefs to fee and converle with fome of the’ 
unfortynate negroes, as well as their villainous oppreffors, 
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er overturn the nefarious flave trade, every friend of rane will rejoice, and 
bleis the memory of the benevolent projeftors. 


Hifloric account of the Spanifh Weft-India trade. Concluded from page 142. 


UT though, on the ceffation of the war which was terminated by the treaty 
of Utrecht, Spain obtained relief from anencroachmert on her commer- 
cial fyftem, the was expofed to another, which fhe deemed hardly Iefs pernicious. 
As an inducement that might prevail with queen Anne to conclude a peace 
with France ani Spain, defired with equal ardour, Philip V. not only conveyed te 
Great Britain the afiento, or contract tor fupplying the Spanith colories with ne- 
groes, which had formerly been enjoyed by France, but granted it the more ex- 
traorcinary privilege ef fending annually to the fair of Porto Bello, a fhip of five 
hundred tons, laden with European commodities. In confequence of this, Bri- 
tith factories were eltablifhed at Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayres, 
and other Spanith fettlements. The veil, with which Spain had hitherto cover- 
ed the flate and tranfaétions of her colonies, was removed. 

The agents of a rival nation, refiding in the towns of moft extenfive trade, 
and of chief refort, had the beft opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the interior condition of the American provinces, of obferving theic ttated and 
eccafional wants, and of knowing what commodities might be imported into 
them, with the greateft advantage. In contequence of information, fo authen- 
tic and expeditious, the merchants of Jamaic?, and other Englifh colomes, 
who traded to the Spanifh main, were enabled to «flort and proportion theic 
eargoes fo exactly to the demands of the market, that the contraband com- 
merce was carried on with a facility and to an extent unknown in any former 
period. This, however, was not the moft fatal confequence of the ailiento to 
the trade of Spain. The agents of the Bri:ith South fea company, under cover 
ef the importation, which they were authorifed to make, by the fhip feat an- 
nually to Porto Bello, poured in their commodities on the Spaniih continent, 
without limitation or reftraint. Inftead of a thip of five hundred tons, as fti- 
pulated in the treaty, they ufually employed one which exceeded nine hundred 
tons in burden. She was accompanied by two or three fmaller veifels, which, 
mooring in fome neighbouring creek, fupplied her clandeftinely with trefh bates 
of goods, to replace fuch as were fold. The infpe&tors of the fair, and of- 
ficers ef the revenue, gained by exorbitant prefents, connived at the fraud. Thus, 
partly by the operations of the company, and partly by the activity of private 
interlopers, almoft the whole trade of Spanith America was engrofled by for. 
eigners. The immenfe commerce of the galeons, formerly the pride of Spain, 
and the envy of other nations, funk to nothing: and the fquadron itll’, 
reduced from fifteen thoufand to two thoufand tons, ferved hardly any purpoic 
bur to bring home the royal revenue, aviling trom the firth on ilver. 

While Spain obferved thofe encroachments and felt fo feniidly their per- 
nicious effects, it was impoffible not to make fome effort to reltra.n them. Her 
firft expedient was to {tation thips of force, under the appellation of guarda 
eoftas, upon the coalts of thofe provinces to which interlopers moit frequently 
reforted. As priv:te intereft concurred with the duty which they owed to the 
public, in rendering the officers who commanded thot veticls, vigilant and ace 
tive, fome check was given tothe progrefs of the comtraband trade; though, in 
dominions fo extenfive, and fo ace-flible by fea, no number of cruizers was jut- 
ficient to guard aguinit its inroads in every quarter. ‘This interruption of an 
intercourfe, which had beew cariied on with fo much facility, that the mev- 
chants in the Britith colonies weve accuftomed to confider it almoft as an ai- 
lowed beanch of commerce, murmurs and compiaints. Thefe, autho. 
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rifed in fome meafure, and rendered more interefting, by feveral unjuftifisble 
2s of violence committed by the captains of the Spanith guarda coftas, preci- 
pitated Great Britain into a war with Spain; in confequence of which, 
the latter obtained a final releafe from the afliento, and was lett at liberty to re- 
gulate the commerce of her colonies, without being reflrained by any engagement 
with a foreign power. 

As the formidable encroachments of the Englith on their American trade, had 
cifcovered to the Spaniards the vaft con{umption of Eurepean goods in their 
colonies, and taught them the advantage of accommodating their impor- 
tations to the occafional demand of the various provinces, they perceived the 
neceflity of devifing fome method of fupplying their colonies, different from 
their ancient one, of fending thither periodical fleets. That mode of communi- 
eation had been fourd not only to be uncertain, as the departure of the galeons 
and flota was fometimes retarded by various accidents, and often prevented by 
the wars which raged in Europe; but long experience had fhown it to be ill 
adapted to afford America a regular and timely fupply of what it wanted. The 
fearcity of European goods in the Spanifh fettlements frequently became excet- 
five; their price rofe to an enormous height ; the vigilant eye of mercantile at- 
tention did not fail to cbferve this favourable opportunity ; an ample fupply 
was poured in by interlopers from the Englifh, French, and Dutch iflands; and 
when the galeens at length arrived, they found the markets fo glutted by the il- 
licit commerce, that there was no demand for the commodities with which they 
were loaded. In order to remedy this, Spain has permitted a confiderabie part 
eof her commerce with America to be carried on by regifter thips. ‘Thefe are fitted 
eut, during the intervals between the ftated feafuns, when the galeons and flota 
fail, by merchants in Sevilie or Cadiz, upon obtaining a licence from the council of 
the Indies, for which they pay a very igh premium, and are defiined for thofe 
parts in America where any extraordinary demand is forefeen or expeéted. By 
this expedient, fuch a regular fuppiy of the commodities, for which there is the 
greateft demand, is conveyed to the American market, that the interloper is no 
longer allured by the fame pro{peét of exceffive gain, or the people in the colo- 
nies urged by the fame neceflity, to engage in the hazardous adventures of con- 
traband trade. 

In proportion as experience manifefled the advantages of carrying on trade 
in this mode, the number of regifter fips increafed ; and at length, in the year 
3748, the galeons, after having been emplcyed upwards of two centuries, were 
finally laid afide. From that period there has been no intercourfe with Chili and 
Peru, but by fingle thips, difpatched from time to time, as occafion requires, 
and when the merchants expect a profitable market will open. Thefe thips fail 
round Cape Horn, and convey dire&tly to the ports in the South fea, the pro- 
duétions and manufactures of Europe, for which the people, fettled in thofe 
countries, were formerly obliged to repair to Porto-Bello, or Panama. Theie 
towns, as has been formerly obferved, muft graduaily decline, when deprived 
of that commerce to which they owed their profperity. This difadvantage, how- 
ever, is more than compentated ; for the whole continent of South America 
receives fupplies of European commodities, with fo much regularity, and in 
fuch abundance, as muft not only contribute greatly to the happinefs, but in- 
cveafe the population of all the colonies fettled there. But as all the regifter thips 
dcftined for the South feas, muft ftiil take their departure from Cadiz, and are 
oiged to return thither, this branch of American commerce, even in iis nev 
znd improved form, continues fubjet to the reftraints of a {pecies of monopo- 
ly, an! feels thofe pernicious eff2&s of it, which Ihave already deferihed. 

Nor has the attention of Spain been confined to regulating the trade with its 
more flouri‘iing colonies, it has extended likewife to the reviving commerce m 
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thofe fettlements where it was negleéted, or had decayed. Among the new taftes 
which the people of Europe have acquired, in confequence of importing the 
productions of thofe countries which they conquered in America, that for cho« 
colate is one of the mof univerial. The ufe of this iiquor, made with a pafte 
formed of the nut or almond of the cocoa tree, compounded with various ingre- 
dients, the Spaniards firft learned from the Mexicans ; and it has appeared to them 
and to the other European nations, fo palatable, fo nourifhing, and fo wholeiume, 
that it has become a commercial article of confiderabie importance. The cocoa tree 
grows {pontaneoufly in feveral parts of the torrid zone: but the nuts of the beft 
quality, next to thofe of Guatimala, on the South fea, are produced in the rich 
plain of Carraceas, a province of Terra Firma. In confequence of this ac 
knowiedged fuperiority in the quality of cocoa in that province, and its com- 
munication with the Atlantic, which facilitates the conveyance, the culture of 
the cocoa tree there is very extenfive. But the Dutch, by the vicinity of their 
fettlements in the fimali iflands of Curacoa and Buen Ayre, to the coatt of Car 
vaccas, gradually engrofled the greateft part of the cocoa trade. The traffic with 
the mother-country for this valuable commodity ceafed almoft entirely; and 
fuch was the fupine negligence of the Spaniards, or the defeéts of their com- 
mercial arrangements, that they were obliged to receive from the hands of for- 
eigners, this production of their own colonies, at an exorbitant price. In order 
to remedy an evil no lef, difgrace!ul than pernicious to his fubjeéts, Philip V. 
inthe year 1728, granted to a body of merchants, an exclufive right to 
the commerce wit!i Carraccas and Cumara, on condition of their employing, 
at their own expenfe, a fuiticient number of armed veffels to clear the coat of 
interlopers. This fociety, diftinguithed fometimes by the name of the 
company of Guipufcoa, from the province of Spain, in which it is efta- 
blithed, and fometimes by that of the company ef Carraccas, from the dife 
tri&t of America to which it trades, has carried on its operations with fuch 
vigour and fuccels, that Spain has recovered an important branch of commerce, 
which the had fuffered to be wrefted from her, and is plentituily fupplied with 
an article of extentive confumption, at a moderate price. Not only the parert 
fate, but the colony of Carraccas, has derived great advantages from this intti- 
tution ; for although, at the firft afpect, it may appear to be one of thofe moe 
nopolies whole tendency is to check the fpirit of induftry, inttead of calling it 
forth to new exertions, it has been prevented from operating in this manner, by 
feveral falutary regulations, framed upon foretight of fuch bad effects, and of 
purpofe to obviate them. The planters in the Carraccas are not lett to depend 
entirely on the company, either for the importation of European commodities, or 
the fale of their own productions. The inhabitants of the Canary Iflands have 
the privilege of fending thither, annually, a regifter thip ot confiderable bur- 
den ; and from Vera Cruz, in New Spain, a free trade is permitted in every 
poit comprehended im the charter of the company. In coniequence of this, there 
is fuch a competition, that both with refpect to what the colonies purchale, and 
what they fell, the price teems to be fixed at its natural and equitable rate, The 
company has not the power of raifing the former, or of degrading the later, at 
pleaiure ; and accordingly, fince it was eltablifhed, the increale of culture, of 
population, and of live ttock, in the province of Carraceas, has been very con- 
fiderable. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE INDIAN WAR, 
Concluded from page 169. 

" ET us now return to the condué of the war as it refpects congrefs itfelf. 


Laft winter, congrefs being fomewhat roufed by the impending danger ai- 
3792. Past, aii 
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ter generc] Harmar’s unfortunate expedition, made provifion for raifing ano- 
ther itanding regiment, and two regiments of levics for fix months. 

Thus, asim Harmer’s expedition, the hortneis of the eniiftment pointed out 
to the enenry, the time to expeét our army, which they availed themfelves of 
to greater acvantage than they had in fimilar c1cumftances the year before. If 
congreis did not reficét on the delays the recruiting tervice mutt meet with, from 
the contemptible lownefs of the wages, the diftance of the expedition, and the 
extent from which the recruits were to be collected, as well as the accidental de- 
lays that fo remove an expedition mult be liable to; Lam (ure I fearcely ever 
heard eny citizcn of inteiigence, converfing on the fubjeét, but what made 
fucn reficxions and from thote and fome other caules, for which congrefs 
are not refpenfiole, never heard any iniormed perfon expreis even a pro= 
ba! of iuccels from lait campaign. 

I krow, it is generally faid, that when a plan turns out unfortunate, people are 
then ali very diicerning in tracing its errors; but in the prefent initance, this 
forelcding doubt and antucipation of defeat was very generally, if not univer- 
faliy prevacnt, and the deiects of the plan were the topic of converfation fiom 
the firit publication thercof. Nor is it lefs generally believed, that even in the 
ptient plan, the wiges of the privates, though higher than lift year, are fo 
fir mmadequate, that 1 will at latt delay the exccution of any unportant erter- 

rile. 
. That the executive, being poffeffed of the greateft degree of information, is 
the moft accurate juige of military pians, is not a preper apology. 

I wal admit, that the executive may be ailowed to be the belt judge of 
the number of troups, the modcs of org:nization, &c. necelary tor any paiti- 
cular expedition ; for it may be tuppoied, that in tiat department, the general 
who is deftined to command, has been pievioufly coniuited about the force with 
which he wail rifk hos character, in the execution of the plan; 2nd government 
caunct exp: & to be well ferved by a genera., without granting him iuch force, 
provihons, and flores, as may in his judgment be ad. quate. 

But it is not to be iuppofed, that a fecretary of war, or any minifters are as 
good judges ot what amount of wages wil. be equal to the price of labour, or be 
a fufhcient induceu ent to procure the enlifiment of proper perions, or whether the 
tune of enliitment is furted to the diftance, and probable difficulties of the 
maich—or of the dreadtul cont quences to the frontiers, o: a defeat at the mo- 
ment the enliitment of the gieateit part of the army was expired. Thefe are 
fubjects, upon which congrefs ave competent to decide, and for the decifiun on 
which they only are conititutionally retponfible. It is to be regretted, that, 
when itgilaung on this fubieét, congrets keep their doors fhut—I admit, that 
the comumunications made by the preadent in confidence fhould be kept fecret ; 
but that the wages of foldiers, the time tor which they are enliited, &c. which 
ae defigned to be publithed at the drum head, by every recruiting ferjeant, 
fiould be kept a fecret, when fettiing thefe thing. in the houfe of reprefentstives, 
is alittle extraordinary ; why are members afraid, that their conftituents fhould 
knew how they vote on thele queftions ?—Peihaps there are few fubjcéts come 
before the Jegiflature, which the people undiritand better, and refpe&ting which 
they are more interefted. If the beufe only gave the fanétion of law to the 
fecietary’s report, the doors need not be fhut: if the butinels is criginated and 
freely diicuficd in the heute, the doors cught not to be fhut. 

Toe prefident of the uaited fates hes a conftitutional right to inform 
covgr.fs ot the fate of the union, and to recommend fuch bufinefs as he 
thks expecient; and it is the duty of congreis, to :eceive the information, 
and give « due confiderstion to the bufinefs which he recommends: but con. 
giefs has alio the command of every other fource of information, Indecd if the 
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houfe of reprefentatives is an equal and fufficiently numerous reprefentation, the 
bef fource of information is within itfelf: but certainly congre's are not obli- 
ged to do the bufinefs that comes before them in the manner the prefident may 
dire& : much lefs are they obliged, to adopt meafures reported by a fecretary 
to the prefident, for which the minifteiial charaMer only is refponfible. 
Refponfibility feems to be the idol of the times ; it is fometimes fpoken of as 
a perfect fecurity againft every political ill. A {mall houte of repielentatives 
has been urged for, that it might have the more refponfibility : and a fingle exe 
ecutive has become generally confideved as the bet, even for republican govern- 
ments, becaufe it has more refponfibility. But if the praétice is introduced of 
the reprefentatives of the people transferring their refponfibility to the ex- 
ecutive, the executive may to a minifter, and the minifter to fome in- 
fluential favourite : where will then the boafted fecurity arifing from re(pone 
fibility be? I am led into this train of thinking, by ebierving, that when I, as 
others, afked members of congrels, why the wages were fo low, the enliit- 
ments fo fhort, &c. we were conftantly told, that the fecretary reported ir fo, 
and that if congrefs had made alterations in the plan, it would have deftroyed 
the minifter’s refponfibility : will that refponfibility reftore to their families and 
friends, our fons and brethren, whofe mangled remains have, in two campaigns, 
in the diftant wilderne‘s, erected monuments of our fojly and dfzrace, more 
durable than bults of marbie, or reimburfe for the diftrefs and carnage of our 
frontier fettlers ? No, it will not. If the reprefentatives of the people will ine 
dulge themselves in indolence and inattestion, and depend upon minilters to 
plan their bufinefs, they are not to be furprifed, if the people fh uld foon begin 
to look upon them with difguft, and change a government, which, though it 
poffefs the forms, does not exercile the habits peculiar to a republic, 
SIDNEY, 


INDIAN W A R,~—Audi alteram partem. 


F it be for the advantage of the public .o be deceived with regzrd to fa&s, 
then the late writers againft the Indian war, deferve a very peculiar regard. 
For it is probable, that of all the ways to produce the gresteit pollible error 
on this point, and to make it lait the greatelt poffivie time, none wid be found 
more fuccefsful, than to receive the te(timony of thofe who know nothing of 
the matter, and to fubmit to the judgment of thofe who would be lorry to find 
the truth on the fide of the government, or its officers. He that is not for us, is 
againft us} and truth, on the fide of our adveriavies, like fpectaturs in a mob, 
after the reading of the riot aét, is to be hunted down, like any other enemy, 
Indeed it is the moft ftubborn of them, 

In purfusnce of the firft remark, it will be proper to afk many honeft nen 
ef warm hearts, whether they choofe to be co: vinced.—Duty may lay, teek truth, 
and be cool and flow in judging of public men and public meafures. Some 
will take this prudent council; others will liften to their firit teeliy gs, Finds 
ing fault with government is a good thing—t nourifhes, according to thele 
falfe teachers, the f{pirit of republicanifm—it brings down the fat of thofe who 
eat the bread of office—it keeps the world in a buitle, and makes fpart, To 
enumerate the caufes of error which lurk in the human heart, and make the 


firft impreflions unfriendly to government and to tuth, would be writng an, 


hiftory of human infirmity : your Maufeum would not hold it.—Let men, and 
wife men too, compare the firft impreffions of pubic meafures with the lait, 
Is there a man who can wath his hands, and fay, I never unjuttly cenfured 
the government ? I never wp my jedgment fuddenly upon its meafures, 
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while truth was on her way to afk of me an hearing? Such a man ought to 
be made a judge, though no lawyer. 

Power is never viewed with indifference. In the hands of bad men, we fear 
and detett it.—When poffeffed by good men, we refpect and fometimes ad- 
mire it.—We feldom love it; and if we did, fear is ftronger, as weil as 
eafier to excite, than love.—So that the human heart is framed to fulpeét, to 
fear, and to hate fuperior power, more than the contrary. The acculer is receiv- 
ed with favour—the advocate of government is frowned upon as a poor-{piwited, 
interefted, deceiving creature. He, who has ftudied mankind, need not be told, 
how much the love of the marvellous, the thirft for vengeance, the fpirit of 
envy, and the pride of opinion, come in aid of the firft impreflions again go- 
vernment. Thefe confiderations have their weight with men as individuals ; 
—Thefe combuftibles are {cattered in every fociety, becaule focieties confit of 
men :—It is loofe powder, which every chance ipaik may kindle, But fee them 
divided into parties, in flate legiflatures and in congre/s.— There tation has ram- 
gned down the charge, and primed it. 

~ In politics, theretore, truth has always a fcurvy time of it. What fort of ree 
{pe& are we to pay to writers, who cenfure government on the fubjeét of the 
Indian war ? If they know all the fasts, where did they obtain them ? And why, 
in their zeal for the poor Indians, have they withheld them until the fecond cam- 
paign has ended? To thefe meek philofophers, was the blood that two battles 
have fpilled not worth the faving ?—Or, will they confefs, that they are wholly 
ignorant of faéts, and that they have abufed the government, and bawied phi- 
lanthropy in the dark ? 

It is the intereft of the great body of the people to be difabufed, and at lat 
it will be their defire. In the mean time the opportunity has been fingularly fa- 
yourable to fome few, who lie in wait to wound the national government. They 
have eagerly feized it. The doors were fhut when congrefs adopted the mea. 
fures ; the event has been unfortunate. 

A {core of mifreprefentations have been made to the public, as hardily as if 
they had been official documents, The right of the Indians to their lands, 
their wrongs, and their virtues; the pride, rapacity, and rathnefs of the go- 
vernment of the united ftates, and the neceflity of leaving the war as it is, have 
been dilated upon, as if there was a merit in making the people think meanly 
of the own goveroment—as if the blood of our defencelefs. frontier people 
were worth nuthing—as it thele favages had not, for years pait, (cattered their 
fleth to fatten the unclean b rds of the wildernefs. But to all the tales which 
have been circulated, a fingle fact may be oppofed:—That the government 
of the united tates has never afked any thing ot the hoftile Indians but peace. It 
has fought no lands nor triumpl.s—it has fought peace, in the love of it, money 
in hand, year after year, by every means, and through every opening. So far 
from encroaching upon their poLeihions, it would have protected them—it would 
have taught them the arts of cultivated life, the ufe of the plough, and of let- 
ters :--- Et fought no mfluence but what would have been produced for it among 
the favages by atts of beneficence and virtue.---Let the malignant come for- 
ward, and difpiove this it they can. 

But if peace was {corned, what was to be done? Shall the tomahawk fall 
upon the defenceleis women and children? The people of this country have 
nature pieading in thew hearts, and will fay,no, They are citizens, too, and 
underitand the rights and duties of that charaéter. They know, that govern. 
ment is bound to protect them. 

At isto be hoped, that meaiures will be taken*to lay open the condud& of 
Government tothe peopie. Jhey will then fee, whether it has aéted in a man 
nec becoming th: truit and diftinguifhed confidence placed in the chief execu « 

bive maguitrate tus unjted fates, AFRIEND TQ GOVERNMENT, 
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NATIONAL DEBT AND FUNDING SYSTEM. 


The pro and the con, 


WO parties have fhown them. 

felves in the doings of the new 

government. One have evidently 

thought favourably of a great pub- 

lic debt ; whereas the other have 

viewed it as anevil, however neceflary 
a one. 


So alfo, one party have confidered 
fpeculation as the very foulof public 
credit, and as the mark of uleful en- 
terprife and thriving wealth. The o- 
ther, with acontrary eye, have viewed 
it as the pampered child of an unru- 
ly avarice, and the prolific parent of 
idlenefs, diffipation, and fraud. 

Further, it has been the endeavour 
of one party to work the public debt 
into gn inftrument for heaping up vat 
wealth in the hands of a few, fo as, 
by the fubtle efficacy of monied influ- 
ence, to divide and rule the many, 
The other have ftood up againft this 
kind of policy, as unjuft and unre- 
publican, and as injurious to all the beft 
interefts of the country. 


Again, one party have advocated 
the widett conftru@tions of the confti- 
tution ; fo as to carry the powers ef 
the government far beyond the obvi- 
ous intent and meaning thereof, and 
therefore beyond the grant of the peo- 
ple. The other have been of a dif- 
ferent temper, and contended for a re- 
gular obfervance of the conftitution, 
equally where it limits, as where it 


grants powers, and for carrying it ing 


WO parties have thown them. 

felves in the doingsof the new 
government. One have evidently 
thought favourably of public credit—. 
whereas, the other have conftantly 
oppofed every exertion for its 
port. The firit have confidered a pub- 
lic debt as a public evil, and have 
made the greatett efforts for its re‘uce 
tion and final extunétion: the other 
have unitormly oppoied every fyftem 
that has been projected; and, while 
they have pretended to confider the 
public debt as a neceflary evil, have 
devifei no plan to pay it off—ex. 
cept by fubftitutung one promile for 
another. 

So alfo, one party early attempted 
to ftrike at the root of {peculation, by 
giving a fixed and prompt value te 
the pudlic debt. The other, by pro- 
craitination and oppofition, kept a- 
live the objeét of ipeculation, by the 
glorious uncertainty ot legiflative de- 
liberauien. 

Further, the friends of public creviit, 
by unremitted exertions, attempted te 
place all the creditors upon a footing, 
by making provition for all the public 
debts, without diftinflion, and thus 
diffule public jultice to all parts of 
the union. The other, by thew oppo- 
fition, were the occafon of the debts” 
fhifting hands, and thereby concen. 
tring a benefit among a few, compara- 
tively fpeaking, which, in the natural 
order of things would have been felt 
very extenfively. 

Again, one party have, with an ho- 
neft independence of mind, conftrued 
the conftitution on that broad feale by 
which every; thing that relates to the 
complicated interefts of a great and 
free republic, ju rifing into na. 
tional importance, ought tu be confi- 
dered. ** The other have been ef ‘ 
different temper,” and contended fome- 
times for the Jeter, and fometimes for 


the of the conitituuen, wherg 
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to execution in a republican {pirit and 
manner. 


‘Time and events have decided the 
controverfy between thele two 
of politicians y and the public voice 
feems te be pronouncing the decifion. 


It appears, that a public debt is a 
public evil, every way, more efpecial- 
ly in fuch a country and government 
as ours. All parties now cry out for 
paying off the debt as the greate of 
publie evils, 


It appears, that fpeculation, which, 
in its ardour, fillei the national bank 
in one day, and has been kept intox- 
icated by the f{pirit of that inititution, 
ever fince—hat {peculation, which has 
drained all the natural channels of 
bufinefs, in order to fwell the mighty 
torrent in which it flowed—that {pe- 
culation, which was born in extor- 
tion, has been nurfed in the arms of 
an ill-fated policy, and exhibits the 
features of its maturity in bafenefs, in 
fraud, and in {windling—it appears, 
that this confpicuous agent in our 
affairs, in place of the induftry, 
wealth, and folid profperity promifed 
en one fide, has produced all the ex- 
travagance, proftitution of morals, 
and devafiation of the true fources of 
a flourithing fituation, foretold on the 
other. 


It appears, that the fchemes for 


the one or the other would ferve to 
hamper and check the operations of 
the government, and limit its powers 
within a {phere commenfurate to their 
iless of republicanifm. 

** Time and events will (in the hif- 
tory of this rifing republic) decide 
the controverfy between thefe twe 
fets of politicians, and the impar- 
tial voice of the peopie pronounce the 
decifion,”” 

*‘ It appears that a public debt is 
an evil every way;" in fome, more 
than in others, principally in an un- 
funded way, a8 our experience mo 
woefully teftifies. But in fuch a coun- 
try and government as ours, this evil 
is greatly mitigated, by the confide. 
ration, that under the aufpices of do- 
mettic peace, and a fteady perfeverance 
in juft meafures, our refources to rid 
ourfelves of the evil will increafe with 
a rapidity which cannot be calculated ; 
for in this country, as a late writer in 
the gazette of the united ftates clegant« 
ly exp.efled himfelf, time and profpe- 
rity travel together. 

It appears that {peculation, which is 
ever on the fcent in every poflible 
dive&tion, whether in purchates of 
goods, public funds, bills of exchange, 
lands, lots, &c. in its ardour filled 
the national bank in one day—and 
here had it ftopped, all would have 
been well; for a {peculation, built on 
the faith of a righteous government, 
cannot fail—but though fi rewaraed, 
fuccefs intexicated the adventurers ; 
and the enemies of our rifing prof- 
perity, taking an advantage of the 
moment, opened imaginary profpeéts*, 
which terminated in difappointment 
and the ruin of many, while thofecon- 
cerned in the mifchief have fallen inte 
the ditch they dug for others. But 


the frenzy was but for a moment ; and 


Induftry, recovered from her furprife, 
has learned a moft important leffon, 
and is now turning her attention to her 
former fober habits. 


It appears that the plan for funding 


NOTE. 


® Certain banking projects in New York 
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throwing magnificent wealth into the 
andeterving hands of a favourite few, 
and for undermining the great repub- 
lican barriers ereéted by the conftitu- 
tion, have opened the eyes of the peo- 
ple, and are calling forth the demon- 
ftrations of their general fanétion to 
the ttruggles made by the friends of 
equal rights, of conititutional autho- 
pity, aad republican meaiures. 


Thefe feafonable indications of the 
public mind are a happy proof of the 
force of truth among a free people ; 
and of the fure, though flow interpo- 
fition of its authority, to controul and 
corre&t an elective government, that 
does not conduct according to its 
true principles. This general indig- 
Ration agunit fchemes, that might, 
by degrees, defiroy the republican con- 
ftitution which binds up the people 
and ftates in one great free iyftem, 
muft be the more pleafing to every 
friend of liberty and the union, inaf- 
much as it fhows the fame defire in 
the people every where to mainta‘n 
both, and that they all adhere to the 
confitution as eftabiifhed by them- 
felves for that purpofe, with defined 
powers and a repubiican form. 


the public debt, has operated to the 
great advantage of thoie who believed 
in the exiffence of a principle o! pubs 
lic juftice. While thofe who were ina 
fitels on this occafion, parted with 
their evidences of the public debt— 
this proving to their difadvantage, 
they never can be reconciied to nea- 
fures wiich have proved propit.ous te 
the fortunes of many, whofe judg. 


_ments the compl.inants have always 


been in the habit of deipifing. 

As a happy indication of the force 
of truth among a free people, the pub- 
lic mind is more tranquil in the unit- 
ed ftates than in any other part of 
the habitable -globe: the people, be- 
ing enlightened, jultly appreciate the 
bleffings of good government. Hence 
we find, thot the meafures puriued in 
carrying the new conititution into ef- 
tect, have received a very general ap- 
probation: and the folicitude of ad. 
miniftration, to adapt the laws to the 
wifes and wants of the great body 
of the enlightened citizens of the u. 
nion, fully evince, that the principles 
of an elective government pervade all 
its conftituent bragches. Long may 
the people contiiue to en‘oy and 
prize their republican government—a 
government which is competent to 
their fecurity, peace, and freedom ; 
and may they ever difcein the juit dif- 
tinGtion between fuch a government, 
and one that leaves nothing tor indufs 
try to hope, or villainy to fear, 


GOVERN M E N T.—?Pro and con, 


‘HE majority has been perpetu- 

ally oppoted by a party, who, 

whie they are remarkable for their 
damour, have never diltinguifhed 
themfelves by the wifdom of any 
plans which they have offered as fub- 
flitutes for what they oppofe; or 
ther it may be faid, they have never 


proposed any. 


It is a poor compliment to the 
judgment of the people, and a repub- 


LAMOROUS as they were, they 
have been iil nced. And if they 
dig not bring forward any fabitiures 
for what they oppoled, it was entirely 
owing to the laudable exertions of their 
oppenents, who drowned the voices 
of this clamorous pasty by clan.curing 
themfelves, in a lovder yet, and yee 
a Jouser ftrain,” in prafe of they own 
fyttem, every ene infcribed with a 
welt me tangere, in legiile characiers, 
which he that ran might read. 
‘Then itis but a poor compliment 
to a republican govcrament, crer to 
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Jican government, to find fault with 
the decifions of the majority, 


Ttisa republican fentiment, that the 
people are the obligees, when public 
tuits are faithfully executed, 


I: is a monarchical trait in politics, 
when public officers are obliged to con- 
fider their own intereft and that of 


To get in debt is undoubtedly one 
ef the rights of man: it is not anew 
doétrine, that never to pay is another : 


Plan for a nobility in tbe united fates, [May, 


repeal any law: for every law, how. 
ever unwife, arbitrary, or oppreffive, 
had originally the fanétion of the ma- 
jority. It was a poor compliment to 
the people of America, to fecure their 
independence, becaufe, previous to the 
revolution, a majority were in favour 
of fubmiffion to the British govern. 
ment. _ 

It is a fentiment equally republican, 
that when a man prefents himielf as 
candidate for an office, is paid for his 
trouble, and {worn to the faithful 
performance of his: duty, there is a 
complete bargain made; and in cafe 
of mal-performance on his part, the 
people, who employ and pay him, 
have a right not only to complain, 
but to puntth ; whereas, when he has 
done his beft, he has done but that 
which was his duty. 

It is downright defpotifm, when a 
public officer, drawing an arbitrary 
line of feparation between his own 
interefts and thofe of the people, en- 
riches and aggrandizes himfelf, by 
cheating and betraying his employers, 
and then boldly difciaims all refpon- 
fibility. 

To buy a piece of paper for two 
and fix-pence, is alfo one of the rights. 
of man ; to fell it again for twenty 


hence the railing againit the funding fhillings, if you can, is another. Hence 


fy ftem. all the railing again the oppolers of 
the funding fyftem. 
Public exigencies ng— Public debts are public curfes 


Public debt’s a public bleffing ! 
But fecure, there nothing worfe is : 
Public debts are public curfes | 


In foldiers’ hands ! then nothing 
worfe is ! 

Tn fpeculators’ hands increafing, 

Public debt’s a public blefling ! 


PLAN FOR A NOBILITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HEREAS a king and nobility are ardently defired by a few of the 
W good people of the united ftates ; and the faid friends of ariftocracy and 
ranks, are daily more and more difgufted with that republican equality, which, 
to the noble minded, is the worft flavery : and whereas the aimers at fo happy a 
ehange in the government of our country, are and have been much at a lofs 
touching the ways and means of providing a fet of men, of fufficient wealth, 
merit, and {plendor, to form an hereditary and titled order ; the following plan, 
for that purpofe, is humbly offered to the public confideration, by a citizen 
who has employed his thoughts on that all-important fubje&, and dares flat- 
ter humfelf, that his plas, if adopted, will, in providing as many noble lords as 
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may be wanted for this, at prefent, poor plebeian country, lemeteiew of many 
other and great benefits to the fame. 
2.3 P.t A 

LET alift be made of ali the fpeculators, as well in as out of the government, 
who have been p udent enough to enrich themfelves in the fum of 159,000 dol- 
lars at the leaft—t is then propofed, 

1. That to each fpeculator, having not lefs than 150,000 dollars, nor 
more than 200,000, there fhall be added (either by free grant from the trea- 
fury, or by fome governmental douceur, equal thereto) as much as will 
make up 300,000. 

2. Toeach {peculator, having not lefs than 200,000, nor more than 300,000, 
to be added in like way, as much as will make up 450,000. 

3- To each f{peculator, having not lefs than 300,000, nor more than 450,000, 
as much as will make up 600,000. 

4. To each fpecuiator, having not lefs than 450,000, nos more than Ganyeee, 
as much as will make up 800,000. 


5. To each {peculator having a MILLION and upwards, nothing to be ad- 

The faid eftates to entailed in the mail line, purfuant to the right of primo- 
geniture; and the intereft accruing thereon, to be made fure to the faid fpecula- 
tors and their heirs forever, by perpetual taxes, unalterably appropriated, and 
quarterly payable to their ule. 

The noble fpeculators of the loweft rank or grade, to be ftiled, ** the order 
of theleech.” Their title to be their fulinefles.” Their arms, a leech, cling- 
ing to the bowels of an old foldier.”"—Their motto, “ the blood of the brave, 
the reward of the knave.” 

The noble fpeculators of the next rank, to be ftiled, “* the order of modern 
juftice.” The title, ‘ their rapacities.”” The arms, a pair of {cales, bafancing 
as 6d with 20s.” The motto, “ cheating no felony.” 

The noble fpeculators of the next rank, to be filed, ‘* the order of the vir- 

tuous league.” The title, thew The arms, a member of 
congrefs, in the hand of fellowfhip with a broker—in the mouth of the for- 
mer, a label, ‘I'll bellow for contra&s and morality’—in the mouth of the lat- 
ter, a label, and I'll be buying up the FINALS.” The motto, ‘ public faith, 
private fraud.” 
The noble fpeculators of the next rank, to be ftiled, ‘* the order of affump- 
tion,” or, if thought more fuitable, *‘ the order of the golden flcece.” The 
title, “* their pirate-thips.”” The arms, ** three packet-boats, (their flag—a 
fheep, and its keeper, afliited by a ftranger, in the a& of thearing it) under full 
fail for the modern Colchis*; and a number of expreffes in full {peed, in dif- 
ferent direftions.”” The motto, “ the many made for the few.” 

The noble fpeculators of the higheft rank, to be ftiled, ‘* the order of fcrip.” 
The title, “* their influences.” The arms, * a Janus, fitting ona pile of cer- 
tificates, Modefty under one foot, Fidelity under the other ; one face towards 
the bank, the other towards congrefs; in one hand the federal conftitution, 
blotted and torn; in the other, a copy of the Britifh ftatute incorporating the 
bank of England.” A double motto, “ public debt:, private bieflings,” and 
underneath ‘* corruption the true oil for the poluical machine.” 

Manifold and great will be the advantages incidental to this, fo generous a 
plan. 
aft. As it will ftimulate diligence and ingenuity, by fo great a reward te 
NOTE. 
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citizens, who have fo exercifed thefe virtues as to poffefs themfelves of the wealth 

of the country, at the leaft poffible expenfe. 

2. As it will encourage liberty of confcience, by conferring honours and 
revenues on the men who have nobly dared to fhake off its yoke. 

3- As it will improve morality, by recommending a latitude in dealings, 
which our narrow- minded forefathers never dreamt af, 

4. As it will increafe the artificial energy of the government, by combinin 
avarice with ambition, in the adminiftration thereof; fo as to ftrengthen the 
motives and the means of a powerful fet of men, to refit and keep down the 
infolent republican fpirit of the people. For a ftanding order of nobility thus 
twifted into the government, will be more to be relied on, than any ftandio 
army whatever, of mere plebeians, as is evinced in the cafe of the French ree 
volution, that deteftable fubverfion of the noble prerogatives of the few, in fa- 
vour of the vulgar rights of the many. 

5. As it will faften the better the bleffings of an irvedeemable debt. For as 
the taxes for the debt will keep the people obedient and fober, the nobility, 
mounted on the debt, will perpetuate the taxes on the people, and fo perpetuate 
both thete bleflings. 

This idea of funding a nobility on a funded debt, is perfeétly an original 
invention ; and being no lefs ingenious than important, the author hopes to be 
rewarded with a {pecia! a€t of geace, admitting him to rank in the ‘ order of 
modern juftice,” if no higher. If not fo rewarded, be hereby gives notice, that 
he infifts on his right to.a patent, 

> I/ the invention takes with the public, as it deferves, he intends to com- 
plet: the idea, by funding a king on the funded nobility, and hall chen expect 
an advancement to the ** order of ferip.”” ARCHIMEDES. 

P.§. As it may have happened, that the laudable paffion of getting other 
people’s money, and {pending their own, has lately pufhed a number of wor- 
thy adventurers into extravagancies, degrading them from their rank on the 
feale of wealth, whereby they may lofe the promotion defigned them, and im- 
pede the whole plan ; it is therefore to be underftood, that the lift, to be made 
out as above, fhall have reference to the day of laft ; and 
all lofles fubfequent thereto, to be made up dire€tly or indireétly, out of the 
fund appropriated to purchafing in the public debt, which will alfo have the 
advantage of leffening the reduction thereof. And it is conceived, that this re- 
lief to the fufferers will be the more proper, inafmuch as a great part of the 
people to be taxed therefor, were heretofore relieved in their diftrefs by that 
clafs of their fellow citizens, who generoufly allowed them two fhillings, and in 
fome inftances as high as two fhillings and fix-pence in the pound, for their 
certificates ; and graticude, equally as juftice, now requires all fuch people in 
turn to fave their benefaétors from the enormous lofs of twenty or twenty- 
five per cent. on capitals, whereon they have gained the moderate profit only 
of eight or nine hundred per cent. 

Mr. CAREY, 

OBSERVING, that you have publifhed in your Mufcum for March laf, 
two fpeeches of Cornplanter, which contain very groundlefs afperfions on 
my charaéter, I beg that you will afford the following a place in your next 
number. My fole obje& is, that the truth may appear ; and as you have ad< 
mitted into your Mufeum, reflexions upon an individual, that individual 
hopes, you will do him the juftice to afford an opportunity to thofe who have 
yead the charges, to read the refutation, lam, fir, 

Your mof humble fervt. 
Philadelphia, May 45. OLIVER PHELPS, 
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Depoftion of the reverend Samuel Kirkland. 
City of Philadelphia. Pennfylvania 

HIS fifth day of May, in the year of our Lord one thoufand feven hun- 

dred and ninety-two, before me, Clement Biddle, efquire, notary pub- 

lic, of the city of Philadelphia, in the commonweaith aforefaid, appeared the 
reverend Samuel Kirkland, miffionary to the Oneida nation of Indians ; and 
being of full age, did, on his folemn oath, depofe and fay, that in the mouth of 
May, in the year of our Lord one thoufand feven hundred and eighty-eight, he 
was appointed by the governor of thecommonweaith of M.ffachuletts, to fu- 
perintend a purchafe to be made by Oliver Phelps, efquire, trom the five na- 
tions of Indians, of the lands ceded to the faid commonwealth of Maffachu- 
fetts, by the ftateof New York; that in the month of June, in the fame year, 
he, this deponent, accompanied the faid O.iver Phelps, for the purpofe atore- 
faid, into that country, where they were met by feveral principal chiefs of the 
faid nations, at Kanadafago, who invited and condudcted the (aid Oliver Phelps 
and this deponent to their council fire, at Buffsloe creek. That the faii Oliver 
Phelpsand this deponent were there met in full council, by all the principal 
chiefs and warriors of the five nations ; that after f:ve:al days were pen: in 
agrecing on the quantity and boundaries of the land to be fold and conveyed 
by them to the faid Oliver Phelps, the fame were unznimoully agreed on ; 
that the faid Oliver Phelps then enquired of them what priceor compenfation 
he muft make them for the faid lands ; and they anfwered him, thatthcy were 
willing to part with them at the fame price, in proportion to the quantity, as 
they had leafed the whole country for to the Yorkers—to this captain Brant, 
an Indian chief, objeéted, and faid he thought they fhould have as much fer 
the lands now fold to mr, Phelps, and the Yorkers, as they had formerly 
leafed the whole country for to the Yorkers. To the terms propofed by captain 
Brant, the faid mr. Phelps confented ; and it was then and there agree’, that 
captain Brant, colonel Butler, 2nd this deponent, fhould apportion the price ac- 
cordingly, and determine what fum fhould be given by bin, the faid Phelps, 
and what fum by the Yorkers, who at this time purchafed ; fo as to be equal to 
what the Yorkers had formerly agreed to give for the whole country, including 
that part of it, which the Indians at this timereferved to themfelves ; that the 
faid captain Brant, colonel Butler, and this deponent, having been agreed or, 
as aforefaid, with the unanimous confent of the faid Oliver Phelps and the 
faid Indian chiefs and warriors, they proceeded to fix the faid proportion, and 
the price to be given by thefaid Ojiver Phelps for the lands agreed to be pur- 
chafed by him as aforefaid, and unanimoufly fixed the fame at the price, or 
fum, of five thoufand dollars, to be paid as purchafe money, and at the fur- 
ther fum of five hundred dollars, to be paid annually, and every year, for- 
ever; that thefe terms were agreed to by the faid Oliver Phelps, and by «li 
the faid principal chiefs and warriors; that an inftrument of convevance for 
the faid land, fo as aforefaid purchafed by the faid mr. Phelps, was thea 
drawn up add prepared, bearing date the fourth day of Joly, one thoufand 
feven hundred ‘and eighty-eight, and alfo two other inftruments of writing, for 
fecuring the payment of the faid price or confideration money, fo as aforefaid 
agreed to be given; that the faid in@ruments of writing, were feverally, fully, 
and clearly interpreted to the faid Indian chiefs and warriors, in full council, 
by this depopent, mr, Dean, and captain Brant, in the prefence of feveral gen- 
tlemen who underftood the Indian language, and after being well underftocd by 
them, and unanimoufly agreed to, were duly figned, fealed, and delivered ; that 
the whole bufinefs was fairly conduéted, with great harmony, without any 
threats of any kind being ufed by the faid mr. Phelps; and this deponent 


never beard, wor more than a year afterwards, any idea to the contrary fug- 
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244 | Depoftion of Elifoa Lee, fq. 


gefted ; and finally, that this deponent hath at all times fince, found the chiefs 
and warriors of the faid five nations (captain Obiel only excepted) to fpeak 
in a friendly manner of the faid mr. Phelps, and favourably of his conduc ; 
and further this deponent faith not. 
SAMUEL KIRKLAND, Missionary. 
Sworn this sh of May 1792, before me, 
Ruod atteftor, 
CLEMENT SIDDLE, notary public, 


Depofition of Elifha Lee, efq. 

LISHA LEE, of Sheffield, in the county of Berkthire, and commonwealth 
of Maffacvuletts, of lawful age, teftifieth and faith, that he accom. 
peued the honourable Oliver Phelps, efq. to a treaty held with the chiefs and 
warsiors of the fix nations, at Buffaloe creek, in July 1788. The objeé& of the 
treaty being the purchafe of lands within the Maffachuietts pre-emption, the 
Indiaus were very generally there; various propofitions were made by mr, 
Phelps, in their pubic council, relative to the quantity of land which he in- 
clined to purchaf», was a work of fome difficulty, and was the bufineis of the 
council for a number of days tucceflively. The bufinefs was at length amicably 
effected, at a council, in which captiin Obicl, and a feleé&t number of the Indian 
chiefs, were prefent, on the part of the Indians, and in the prefence of the rev. 
Samuel Kirkland, the fuperintendant appointed by the commonwealth of Maf- 
fachuietts, mr. Dean, col. Butler, capt. Brant, who underftood both the Eng- 
lith and Indian languages, and of Ezekiel Gilbert, efq. dr. Benton, and my- 
felt. “The limits of the intended purchafe being agreed on, and a requeft 
from captain Obicl, to know what compenfation mr. Phelps would make 
for it, being made, it was agreed by mr. Phelps, and the Indians, to 
refer the contideration of the compenfation which ought to be made them, 
to col. Butler, mr. Kirkland, and capt. Brant. Agreeable to their opi- 
nion thereupon, mr. Phelps offered and propofed to pay theni, in fatisfa€tion for 
the lands agrecd to be conveyed, the fum of five thyuf nd dollars, to be paid 
in fome convenient time after the treaty, and an annuity of five hundred dol. 
Jais forever afterwards. This propoial was interpreted to them by mr. Kirk- 
land, mr. Dean, or both of them, and after a due time given them for delibe- 
ration, was accepted by them. After the bufine!s was fo far fettled, mr. Phelps, 
agiecable to a requcit of the Indians, further agreed, to mike them a prelent 
of fome cattle and rum. On the day fubfequent to their agreeing to the propo. 
fals of mr. Phelps, reiative to the compeniation, the neceary writings and in- 
ftruments to carry into execution the afurefaid agreement of the parties, were 
draughited by the deponent, at the requeft of mr. Phelps, and agreeable to 
notice given to the faid Indians by hin. Thefe writings were truly and honeftly 
made for that purpofe, and were executed by the reipedtive parties, in a public 
meeting of the fix nations, at which were prefent, the gentlemen aforemenzion- 
ed, as well as a mr. Johniton and several Britith officers from Niagara, At the 
tive of their being executed, they were publicly read and interpreted to the In- 
dians, by col. Butler, mr. Kirkland, capt. Brant, and mr. Dean: and the de- 
ponent further faith, that there neither was, nor could be, any fraud, deceit, or 
unfair management in the whole of the bufinets, the bonds and obligations giv- 
en to them by mr. Phelps being fully and completely written, and no blanks 
left therein, and {een to be in this fituation by the deponent immediately pre. 

vious to their execution by mr. Phelps. ELISHALEE. 

‘ Yaken and iworn before me this 4th day of July 1791. 
BRINTON PAINE, one of the judges 
' of Tioga in the flate of New York. 
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£792) Letter from capt. Brant. 245 


During mr. Phelps’s negociation with the Indians for the purchafe ef the lands 
referred to in the foregoing depofition, did he ufe any threats to induce them te 
agree to a faleof the lands, and on the terms propofed by mr. Phelps ?—Parti- 
cularly, did be threaten them with immediate war if they did not comply ? 

AN S W E R. 

Mr. Phelps did not ufe any threats of any kind, to intimidate the Indians, 
to my knowledge, and I was prefent at ali the public councils that were held 
with them. 

The above queftion was afked by the honourable Timothy Pickering, efq. 
and the anfwer given by mr. Lee, in my pretence, this 4th day ot July 1791. 

BRINTON PAINE, 
Queflion afked by Brinton Paine, e/quire. 

Was you, at the time of the purchafe made by mr. Phelps, intereftel, either 
dire&tly, or indireétiy, in the purchate of faid lands. 

Anfwer, 1 was not. BRINTON PAINE, 


Letter from captain Fofeph Brant to the fuperintendant of Indian affairs for the 
northern diftriét of the united fates. 
SIR, Grand river, 25th February, 1791. 
és HE law paffed by congrefs the 2and of July laft, to regulate t. ade and 
intercourfe with the Indian nations, fhows a defire in them, to have juf- 
tice done the Indians ; that, with the affurance I have had of the good difpo- 
fition of the prefident of the united fates, towards us, induces me to addrefs 
you on the fubjeét. 

** Colle€ting all your council fires, and uniting them in one, I hope will 
anfwer the good purpofes to which they feem to aim, and eftablith that 
friendfhip which we have long wifhed to effect upon principles of mutual 
juftice, The number of council. fires which has, fince the year 1784, been kind- 
led in our country, has kept our heads in a ftate of intoxication ; at none of 
which have we had a full reprefentation ; and although your prefent mode of 
treating with us, may prevent fuch abules as have been practifed, from being 
exercifed in future by your citizens, yet, if partial repretentations are ftill re- 
ceived from our people, I am afraid it will fail of effeCting that happy end 
which our mutual intereft requires. It is difficult for us to prevent individuals 
from addreffing you, with affumed powers, which they have no right to; if 
fuch meet encouragement, harmony cannot be eitablithed with permanency, 
Obiel (or the Cornpianter) a Seneca chief, I unierttand, has lately impoted 
himfeif on the prefident of the united fates, as a reprefentative of the five 
nations ; he not being empowered by them, or any one of them, I am igno- 
rantof his bufinefs, but ithas been fuggefted to me, that amongtt other things, 
he has complained of a deceptien upon the nations, in the purchafe of the Gene- 
fee country, which I feel myfelf particularly called upon to contradiét 
in vindication of my own character as well as in jultification of the purcha- 
fers. 

Influenced by bribes and other felfith views, in fall, 1787, he prevailed on the 
chicfs (who were fent to Kanadafago to cover up the council fire kindled there 
by mr. John Livingiton) to leafe the whole of the five nation country, for a 
confideration of twenty thoufand dollars, fubje&t to an annual rent of two 
thoufand dollars; and it was with the utmolt difficulty that the united efforts 
of the five nations were able to remove that leafe trom off one half the country 
in fpring 1788, at which time mr. Phelps came with authority trom the ftate of 
Maffachufetts, and agreed with the chiefs in a very full counci! for a tra& 
ef land on the Genefee river, the price of which, the chiefs requefted the 
reverend mr. Kirkland, colonel) Butler, and myfclf, would determine, whice 
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Depaition of col. Lindley. (May; 


. Given under our hands and feals at Canadacque, this fourth day of Auguft, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand feven hundred and eighty-nine. 


SHARONYOWANEN, X TEWAGHTAGOTE, x 
KAGONDENAYEN, X AGHSHIGWARESERE. xX 
TEHODAGERADEN, X TEKARAGUKO, x 
_ OJAGEGHTE, X OFSTENRAGONGH, x 
KARONYAGETEN, X KARONGHYONTYE, x 
SHAGOYEGHWATHA, X  THAYENDANEGEA, x 


In prefence of SAMUEL STREET, 
Lem. WiLMirT, 
Newtown Point, in the flate of New York, Fuly 7th, 1791. 

At the requeft of Oliver Phelps, efq. I quettioned the Onondago chief Sha- 
yonyowanen and the Cayuga chief Ojageg!:te (ufually called the fith carrier) ree 
lative to the contents of the foregoing written paper, to which their names are 
fubferibed. ‘Ihey faid they did not remember what were the papers therein mer~ 
tioned to have been read and explained to them, but that they well remember 
the bargain made between mr. Phelps and the five nations for the land he pur 
ehafed of them at the treaty at Buffaloe creek, was this, that mr. Phelps was to 
pay five thoufand dollars for the purchafe, and five hundved dollars every year 
forever. 

That this is well known to the other chiefs of their two nations, and that 
they never hear! one of them fay any thing to the contrary. That when at 
Konnarduagua about two years ago, they with other chicfs of their nations 
and of the Mohawks and Tutcaroras, figned a paper to confirm the bargain 
which had Seen made with mr. Phelps at Buffaloe creek. 

Jofeph Smith and Jafper Parvith, my interpreters, inform me, that the Onon- 
dago chief and the fiih carrier above named are the head chiefs of their two na- 
tions, TIMOTHY PICKERING, 

Commiffioner in behait of the united ftates 
for holding a treaty with the fix nations, 


Depofition of colonel Lindley. 


Eleazer Lindley, efq. of lawful age, teftify and fay: that I was prefent at 

Canadacque fome time in Auguft 1789, and that the chiefs of the five nations 
were aflembied for the purpofe of receiving their pay for the purchafe of their 
lands in Genefee county, which purchafe I underftood was made by Oiiver 
Phelps and Nathaniel Gorham, efqrs. and that the chiefs then appointed five 
agents to receive their money and goods for them, viz. Jones, Smith, Roze- 
rants, Jack Bury, and one Matthews, who aéted as an interpreter for the Corn- 
planter ; that the agents counted the money, and appraifed the goods, and then 
declared to the chiefs that it was right; that they had laid off money and goods, 
to the amount of five thou/and dollars, according to the {um of the bond; and 
that the chiefs came forward and received the money and the goods, and expref- 
fed their entire fatisfaétion ; that then the Cornplanter gave up the bond to Oli- 
ver Phelps, and faid they had received the fuil amount theveof. I further fay, 
that after the goods were appraifed, and the money counted by the abovemen- 
tioned agents, the faid Oliver Phelps, efq. infitted that the chiefs fhould 
count and examine the money and goods for them/elves, to fee that they had re- 
ceived the full confideration for the bond ; which they accordingly did, and ap- 
peared fatisfied, and further fay not. ELEAZER LINDLEY, 


Subfcribed and {worn at Newtown point, the sth July 1791, before me, 
JO: GAZELY, juflice of the peace. 
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